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THE Key NOTE. 


THERE are some men who fashion their own lives with their 
own thoughts and their own actions, who start in their journey 
through the world with a settled purpose, and who progress steadily 
towards a chosen goal. There are other men who tread the maze 
of life blindly, whose highest hopes and noblest endeavours seem 
to be the sport of Fate, men around whose footsteps a fatal web 
has been woven, and who move unconsciously and inevitably towards 
darkest doom. For these virtue avails not, nor generous feeling, 
nor the love of truth and honour. They are born to fulfil a 
mysterious destiny, and from the cradle to the grave they are a 
pre-ordained sacrifice to the powers of evil. 


Book fhe Hirsf. 


CLORTIO; OR, THE SPINNING OF THE WEB, 


CHAPTER I. 
‘‘WE HAVE BEEN SO HAPPY.” 


“7M afraid she will be a terrible bore,” said the lady, with a 
slight pettishness in the tone of a voice that was naturally 


sweet. 
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‘** How can she bore us,love? Sheis only a child, and you can 
do what you like with her,” said the gentleman. 

‘“‘ My dear John, you have just admitted that she is between 
thirteen and fourteen—a great deal more than a child—a great 
overgrown girl, who will want to be taken about in the carriage, 
and to come down to the drawing-room, and who will be always in 
the way. Had she been achild of Mildred’s age, and a playfellow 
for Mildred, I should not have objected half so much.” 

“I’m very sorry you object ; but I have no doubt she will be a 
playfellow for Mildred all the same, and that she will not mind 
spending a good deal of her life in the schoolroom.” 

“ Evidently, John, you don’t know what girls of fourteen are. 
I do.” 

“Naturally, Maud, since it is not so many years since you 
yourself were that age.” 

The lady smiled, touched ever so slightly by the suggestion of 
youth, which was gratifying to the mother of a seven-year-old 
daughter. 

The scene was a large old-fashioned drawing-room, in an old- 
fashioned street in the very best quarter of the town, bounded on 
the west by Park Lane and on the east by Grosvenor Square. The 
lady was sitting at her own particular table in her favourite window 
in the summer gloaming ; the gentleman was lolling with his back 
to the velvet-draped mantelpiece. The room was full of flowers 
and prettinesses of every kind, and offered unmistakable evidence 
of artistic taste and unlimited means in its possessors. 

The lady was young and fair, a tall slip of a woman, who afforded 
a Court milliner the very best possible scaffolding for expensive 
gowns. The gentleman was middle-aged and stout, with strongly- 
marked features and a resolute, straightforward expression. The 
lady was the daughter of an Irish peer—the gentleman was a 
commoner, whose fortune had been made in a great wholesale 
house, which had still its mammoth warehouse near St. Paul’s 
Churchyard and its manufactory at Lyons, but with which John 
Fausset had no longer any connection. He had taken his capital 
out of the firm, and had cleansed himself from the stain of com- 
mercial dealings before he married the Honourable Maud Donfrey, 
third daughter of Lord Castle-Connor. 

Miss Donfrey had given herself very willingly to the commoner, 
albeit he was her senior by more than twenty years, and in her 
own deprecating description of him—was quite out of her set. 
She liked him not a little for his own sake, and for the power his 
strong will exercised over her own weaker nature, but she liked 
him still better for the sake of wealth which seemed unlimited. 

She was nineteen at the time of her marriage, and she had been 
married nine years. Those years had brought the Honourable Mrs. 
Fausset only one child, the seven-year-old daughter playing about 
the room in the twilight, and maternity had offered very little 
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hindrance to the lady’s pleasures as a woman of fashion. She had 
been indulged to the uttermost by a fond and admiring husband ; 
and now for the first time in his life John Fausset had occasion to 
ask his wife a favour, which was not granted too readily. It must 
be owned that the favour was not a small one, involving nothing 
less than the adoption of an orphan girl in whose fate Mr. Fausset 
was interested. 

“It is very dreadful,” sighed Mrs. Fausset, as if she were 
speaking of an earthquake. “We have been so happy alone 
together—you, and I, and Mildred.” 

“ Yes, dearest, when we have been alone, which you will admit 
has not been very often.” 

* Oh, but visitors do not count; they go and come. They don’t 
belong to us; this dreadful girl will be one of us—or she will 
expect to be. I feel as if the golden circlet of home life were 
going to be broken.” 

** Not broken, Maud, only expanded.” 

“Oh, but you can’t expand it by letting in a stranger. Had 
the mother no people of her own—no surroundings whatever, no- 
body but you who could be appealed to for this wretched girl?” 
inquired Mrs. Fausset, fanning herself wearily, as she lolled back 
in her low chair. 

She was dressed in a loose cream-coloured gown, of softest silk 
and Indian embroidery, and there were diamond stars trembling 
amongst her feathery golden hair. The flowing garment in which 
she had dined alone with her husband was to be changed presently 
for white satin and tulle, in which she was to appear at three 
evening parties; but in the meantime, having for once in a way 
dined at home, she considered her mode of life intensely domestic. 

The seven-year-old daughter was roaming about with her doll, 
sometimes in one drawing-room, sometimes in another—there 
were three opening into each other—the innermost room half 
conservatory, shadowy with palms and tropical ferns. Mildred was 
enjoying herself in the quiet way of children accustomed to play 
alone, looking at the pretty things upon the various tables, peer- 
ing in at the old china figures in the cabinets, the ridiculous 
Chelsea shepherd and shepherdess, the Chelsea lady in hawking 
costume, with a falcon upon her wrist; the absurd lambs, and 
more absurd foliage, and the Bow and Battersea ladies and 
gentlemen, with their blunt features and coarse complexions. 
Mildred was quite happy prowling about, and looking at things 
in silent wonder ; turning over the leaves of illustrated books, and 
lifting the lids of gold and enamelled boxes; trying to find out 
the uses and meanings of things. Sometimes she came back to 
the front drawing-room and seated herself on a stool at her 
mother’s feet, solemnly listening to the conversation, following it 
much more earnestly, and comprehending it much better in 
either her father or mother would have supposed possible. 

12 
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To stop up after nine o’clock was an unwonted joy for Mildred, 

who went to bed ordinarily at seven. The privilege had been 

ranted in honour of the rare occasion, a téte-d-téte dinner in the 
height of the London season. 

“Ts there no one else who could take her?” repeated Mrs. 
Fausset impatiently, finding that her husband took a long time to 
answer. 

‘“ There is really no one else upon whom the poor child has any 
claim.” 

“Cannot she remain at school? You could pay for her school- 
ing, of course. I should not mind that.” 

This was generous in a lady who had brought her husband a 
nominal five thousand pounds, and who spent his money as freely 
as if it had been water. 

‘She cannot remain at school. She is a kind of girl who can- 
not get on at school. She needs bome influences.” 

“You mean that she is a horrid rebellious girl who has been 
expelled from a school, and whom I am to take because nobody else 
will have her.” 

“You are unjust and ungenerous, Maud. The girl has not 
been expelled. She isa girl of peculiar temper, and very strong 
feelings, and she is unhappy amidst the icy formalities of an un- 
exceptionable school. Perhaps had she been sent to some strug- 
gling schoolmistress in a small way of business she might have 
been happier. At any rate she is not happy, and as her parents 
—dead and gone—were friends of mine in the past I should like 
to make her girlhood happy, and to see her well married if I can.” 

“But are there not plenty of other people in the world who 
would do all you want if you paid them? I’m sure I should not 
grudge the money.” 

“It is not a question of money. The girl has money of her 
own. She is an heiress.” 

** Then she is a ward in Chancery, I suppose.” 

‘No, she is my ward. I am her sole trustee.” 

* And you really want to have her here in our own house, and 
at The Hook, too, I suppose. Always with us wherever we 

gg 

‘That is what I want—until she marries. She will be twenty 
in five years, and in all probability she will marry before she 
is twenty. It is not a life-long sacrifice that I am asking from 
you, Maud, and, remember, it is the first favour I have ever 
asked you.” 

“ Let the little girl come, mother,” pleaded Mildred, clambering 
on to her mother’s knee. 

She had been sitting with her head bent over her doll, and her 
hair falling forward over her face like golden rain, for the last ten 
minutes. Mrs. Fausset had no suspicion that the child had been 
listening, and this sudden appeal was startling to the last degree. 
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“Wisdom has spoken from my darling’s rosy lips,” said 
Fausset, coming over to the window and stooping to kiss his 
child. 

“My dear John, you must know that your wish is a law to me,” 
replied his wife, submitting all at once to the inevitable. “If 
you are really bent upon having your ward here she must 
come.” 

“JT am really bent upon it.” 

‘Then let her come as soon as you like.” 

‘1 will bring her to-morrow.” 

“And I shall have some one to play with,” said Mildred in her 
baby voice; “I shall give her my second best doll.” 

“* Not your best, Mildred ?” asked the father, smiling at her. 

Mildred reflected for a few moments. 

** [ll wait and see what she is like,” she said, “and if she is 
very nice I will give her quite my best doll. The one you 
brought me from Paris, father. The one that walks and talks.” 

Maud Fausset sighed, and looked at the little watch dangling 
on her chatelaine. 

“A quarter to ten! How awfully late for Mildred to be up. 
And it is time I dressed. I hope you are coming with me, John. 
Ring the bell, please. Come, Mildred.” 

The child kissed her father with a hearty, clinging kiss which 
meant a world of love, and then she picked up her doll—not the 
walking-talking machine from Paris, but a friendly, old-fashioned 
wax and bran personage—and trotted out of the room, hanging 
on to her mother’s gown. 

“ How sweet she is,” muttered the father, looking after her 
fondly; “and what a happy home it has been. I hope the 
coming of that other one won’t make any difference.” 


CHAPTER II. 
FAY. 


Mrs. FaussEt’s three parties, the last of which was a very smart 
ball, kept her away from home until the summer sun was rising 
above Grosvenor Square, and the cocks were crowing in the mews 
behind Upper Parchment Street. Having been so late in the 
morning, Mrs. Fausset ignored breakfast, and only made her 
appearance in time for lunch, when her husband came in from his 
ride. He had escorted her to the first of her parties, and had left 
her on the way to the second, to go and finish his evening in the 
House, which he found much more interesting than society. 

They met at luncheon, and talked of their previous night's 
experiences, and of different matters. Not a word about the 
expected presence which was so soon to disturb their domestic 
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calm. Mr. Fausset affected cheerfulness, yet was evidently out 
of spirits. He looked round the picturesque old oak dining-room 
wistfully ; he strolled into the inner room, with its dwarf book- 
cases, pictures, and bronzes, its cosy corner behind a sixfold 
Indian screen, a century-old screen, bought at Christie’s out of a 
famous collection. He surveyed this temple of domestic peace, 
and wondered within himself whether it would be quite as peace- 
ful when a new presence was among them. 

* Surely a girl of fourteen can make no difference,” he argued, 
“even if she has a peculiar temper. If she is inclined to be 
troublesome, she shall be made to keep herself to herself. Maud 
shall not be rendered unhappy by her.” 

He went out soon after lunch and came home again at after- 
noon tea-time in a hansom, with a girl in a black frock. A four- 
wheeler followed with a large trunk and two smaller boxes. The 
splendid creatures in knee-breeches and powder, who opened the 
door had been ordered to deny their mistress to everybody, so 
Mrs. Fausset was taking tea alone in her morning-room. 

The morning-room occupied the whole front of the second floor, 
a beautiful room, with three windows, the centre a large bow, 
jutting out over empty space. This bow window had been added 
when Mr. Fausset married, on a suggestion from his fiancée. It 
spoiled the external appearance of the house, but it made the room 
delightful. For furniture and decoration there was everything 
pretty, novel, eccentric, and expensive that Maud Fausset had 
ever been able to think of. She had only stopped her caprices 
and her purchases when the room would not hold another thing 
of beauty. There was a confusion of form and colour, but the 
general effect was charming; and Mrs. Fausset, in a loose white 
muslin gown, suited the room just as the room suited Mrs. 
Fausset. 

She was sitting in the bow window, in a semicircle of flowers 
and amidst the noises of the West End world, waiting for her 
husband and the new-comer, nervous and apprehensive. The 
scarlet Japanese tea-table stood untouched, the water bubbling in 
the quaint little bronze tea-kettle, swinging between a pair of 
rampant dragons. 

She started as the door opened, but kept her seat. She did 
not want to spoil the new-comer by an undue appearance of 
interest. 

John Fausset came into the room leading a pale girl, dressed 
in black. She was tall for her age, and very thin, and her small 
face had a pinched look, which made the great black eyes look 
larger. She was a peculiar looking girl, with an olive tint in her 
complexion which hinted at a lineage not altogether English. 
She was badly dressed in the best materials, and had a look of 
never having been much cared for since she was born. 

“ This is Fay,” said Mr. Fausset, trying to be cheerful. 
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His wife held out her hand, which the girl took coldly, but not 
shyly. She had an air of being perfectly self-possessed. 

* Her name is Fay, is it? What a pretty name. By-the-by, 
you did not tell me her surname.” 

“Did I not? Her name is Fausset. She is a distant relation 
of my family.” 

“TI did not understand that last night,” said Mrs. Fausset with 
a puzzled air. ‘You only talked of a friend.” 

“ Was that so? I should have said a family connection: Yes, 
Fay and I are namesakes, and kindred.” 

He patted the girl’s shoulder caressingly, and made her sit 
down by the little red table in front of the tea-cups, and cakes, 
and buns. The buns reminded him of his daughter. 

‘** Where is Mildred ?” 

‘‘ She is at her music lesson; but she will be here in a minute 
or two, no doubt,” answered his wife. 

“Poor little mite, to have to begin lessons so soon ; the chubby 
little fingers stuck down upon the cold hard keys. The piano is so 
uninviting at seven years old, such a world of labour for such a 
small effect. If she could turn a barrel-organ, with a monkey on 
the top, I’m sure she would like music ever so much better; and 
after a year or two of grinding it would dawn upon her that there 
was something wanting in that kind of music, and then she would 
attack the piano of her own accord, and its difficulties would not 
seem so hopelessly uninteresting. Are you fond of lessons, 
Fay?” 

“T hate them,” answered the girl, with vindictive emphasis. 

“© And I suppose you hate books too,” said Mrs. Fausset rather 
scornfully. 

* No, I love books.” 

She looked about the bright, spacious room, curiously, with 
admiring eyes. People who came from very pretty rooms were 
lost in admiration at Mrs. Fausset’s morning-room, with its 
heterogeneous styles of art—here Louis seize—there Japanese— 
Italian on one side—Turkish on the other. What a dazzling 
effect then it must needs have upon this girl, who had spent the 
last five years of her life amidst the barren surroundings of a 
suburban school. 

‘“* What a pretty room!” she exclaimed at last. 

“ Don’t you think my wife was made to live in pretty rooms ?” 
asked Fausset, touching Maud’s delicate hand as it moved among 
the tea things. 

“She is very pretty herself,” said Fay bluntly. 

“ Yes, and all things about her should be pretty—this thing for 
instance,” as Mildred came bounding into the room and clambered 
on her father’s knee. “This is my daughter, Fay, and your play- 
fellow if you know how to play.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t, for they always snubbed us for anything 
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like play,” answered the stranger, “ but Mildred shall teach me if 
she will.” 

She had learnt the child’s name from Mr. Fausset during the 
drive from Streatham Common to Upper Parchment Street. 

Mildred stretched out her little hand to the girl in black with 
somewhat of a patronizing air. She had lived all her little life 
among bright colours and beautiful objects, in a kind of butterfly 
world, and she concluded that this pale girl in sombre raiment 
must needs be poor and unhappy. She looked her prettiest, 
smiling down at the stranger from her father’s shoulder, where 
she hung fondly. She looked like a cherub ina picture by Rubens, 
red-lipped, with eyes of azure, and flaxen hair just touched with 
gold, and a complexion of dazzling lily and carnation colour 
suffused with light. 

*‘T mean to give you my very best doll,” she said. 

“You darling, how I shall adore you,” cried the strange girl 
impulsively, rising from her seat at the tea table, and clasping 
Mildred in her arms. 

* That is as it should be,” said Fausset, patting Fay’s shoulder 
affectionately. “Let there be a bond of love between you 
two.” 

** And will you play with me, and learn your lessons with me, 
and sleep in my room?” asked Mildred coaxingly. 

“No, darling. Fay will have a room of her own,” said Mrs. 
Fausset, replying to the last inquiry. “It is much nicer for girls 
to have rooms to themselves.” 

“No, it isn’t,” answered Mildred, with a touch of petulance 
that was pretty in so lovely a child. “I want Fay to sleep with 
me. I want her to tell me stories every night.” 

“You have mother to tell you stories, Mildred,” said Mrs. 
Fausset, already inclined to be jealous. 

“Not every night. Mother goes to parties almost every 
night.” 

* Not at The Hook, love.” 

* Oh, but at The Hook there’s always company. Why can’t I 
have Fay to tell me stories every night ?” urged the child per- 
sistently. 

**T don’t see why they should not be together, Maud,” said Mr. 
Fausset, always prone to indulge Mildred’s lightest whim. 

“It is better that Fay should have a room of her own for a 
great many reasons,” replied his wife with a look of displeasure. 

** Very well, Maud, so be it,” he answered, evidently desiring to 
conciliate her. ‘ And which room is Fay to have ?” 

‘J have given her Bell’s room.” 

Mr. Fausset’s countenance fell. 

** Bell’s room—a servant’s room ”—he repeated blankly. 

‘It is very inconvenient for Bell, of course,” said Mrs. Fausset. 
‘She will have to put up an extra bed in the housemaid’s room ; 
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and as she has always been used to a room of her own, she made 
herself rather disagreeable about the change.” 

Mr. Fausset was silent, and seemed thoughtful. Mildred had 
pulled Fay away from the table and led her to a distant window, 
where a pair of Virginian love-birds were twittering in their 
gilded cage, half hidden amidst the bank of feathery white spirea 
and yellow marguerites which filled the recess. 

*T should like to see the room,” said Fausset presently, when 
his wife had put down her tea cup. 

“ My dear John, why should you trouble yourself about such a 
detail ?” 

“T want to do my duty to the girl—if I can.” 

“T think you might trust such a small matter to me, or even 
to my housekeeper,” Maud Fausset answered with an offended 
air. “ However, you are quite at liberty to make a personal 
inspection. Bell is very particular, and any room she occupied 
is sure to be nice. But you can judge for yourself. The room is 
on the same floor as Mildred’s.” 

This last remark implied that to occupy any apartment on that 
floor must be a privilege. 

“But not with the same aspect.” 

“Isn't it? No, I suppose not. The windows look the other 
way,” said Mrs. Fausset innocently. 

She was not an over-educated person. She adored Keats, 
Shelley, and Browning, and talked about them learnedly in a 
way ; but she hardly knew the points of the compass. 

She sauntered out of the room, a picture of languid elegance in 
her flowing muslin gown. There were flowers on the landing, 
and a scarlet Japanese screen to fence off the stairs that went 
downward, and an embroidered Algerian curtain to hide the up- 
ward flight. This second floor was Mrs. Fausset’s particular 
domain. Her bedroom and bathroom and dressing-room were all 
on this floor. Mr. Fausset lived there also, but seemed to be there 
on sufferance. 

She pulled aside the Algerian curtain, and they went up to the 
third story. The two front rooms were Mildred’s, bedroom and 
schoolroom. The bedroom door was open, an airy room with two 
windows brightened by outside flower-boxes, full of gaudy red 
geraniums and snow-white marguerites—a gay-looking room with 
a pale blue paper, and a blue and cream-colour carpet. A little 
brass bed with lace curtains for Mildred—a brass bed without 
curtains for Mildred’s maid. 

The house was like many old London houses, more spacious 
than it looked outside. There were four or five small rooms at 
the back occupied by servants, and it was one of those rooms, a very 
small room looking into a mews, which Mr. Fausset went to 
inspect. 

It was not a delightful room. There was an outside wall at 
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right angles with the one window which shut off the glory of the 
westering sun. There was a forest of chimney-pots by way of 
prospect. There was not even a flower-box to redeem the dingi- 
ness of the outlook. The furniture was neat, and the room was 
spotlessly clean ; but as much might be said of a cell in Portland 
prison. A narrow iron bedstead, a couple of cane chairs, a com- 
mon mahogany chest of drawers in the window, and on the chest of 
drawers a white toilet cover, and a small mahogany looking-glass. 
A deal washstand and a zinc bath. These are not luxurious 
surroundings; and Mr. Fausset’s countenance did not express 
approval. 

“JT am sure it is quite as nice a room as she would have 
at any boarding school,” said his wife, answering that disapproving 
look. 

“Perhaps; but I want her to feel as if she were not at school, 
but at home.” 

‘She can have a prettier room at The Hook, I daresay, though 
we are short of bedrooms even there —if she is to go to The Hook 
with us.” 

“‘ Why of course she is to go with us. She is to live with us 
till she marries.” 

Mrs. Fausset sighed, and looked profoundly melancholy. 

“TI don’t think we shall get her married very easily,” she 
said. 

“Why not?” asked her husband quickly, looking at her 
anxiously as he spoke. 

‘She is so remarkably plain.” 

*‘ Did she strike you so? I think her rather pretty ; or at least 
interesting. She has magnificent eyes.” 

**So has an owl in an ivy bush,” exclaimed Mrs. Fausset petu- 
lantly. Those great black eyes in that small pale face are posi- 
tively repulsive. However, I don’t want to depreciate her. She 
is of your kith and kin, and you are interested in her, so we must 
do the best we can. I only hope Mildred will get on with her.” 

This conversation took place upon the stairs. Mr. Fausset was 
at the morning-room door by this time. He opened it, and saw 
his daughter in the sunlit window among the flowers, with her 
arms round Fay’s neck. 

“‘ They have begun very well,” he said. 

Children are so capricious,” answered his wife. 


CHAPTER III. 
A SUPERIOR PERSON. 


MILDRED and her father’s ward got on remarkably well, perhaps a 
little too well to please Mrs. Fausset, who had been jealous of the 
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new-comer, and: resentful of her intrusion from the outset. 
Mildred did not show herself capricious in her treatment of her 

layfellow. The child had never had a young companion before, 
and to her the advent of Fay meant the beginning of a brighter 
life. Until Fay came there had been no one but mother; and 
mother spent her life in visiting and receiving visits. Only the 
briefest intervals between a ceaseless round of gaieties could be 
afforded to Mildred. Her mother doted on her, or thought she 
did; but she had allowed her life to be caught in the cogs of the 
great society wheel, and she was obliged to go round with the 
wheel. So far as brightly-furnished rooms and an expensive 
morning governess, ever so much too clever for the pupil’s require- 
ments, and costly toys and pretty frocks, and carriage drives, could 
go, Mildred was a child in an earthly paradise ; but there are some 
children who yearn for something more than luxurious surround- 
ings and fine clothes, and Mildred Fausset was one of those. She 
wanted a great deal of love, she wanted love always, not in brief 
snatches, as her mother gave it, hurried caresses given in the 
midst of dressing for a ball, hasty kisses before stepping into her 
carriage to be whisked off to a garden party, or in all the pomp 
and splendour of ostrich feathers, diamonds, and Court train, 
before the solemn function of a Drawing Room. Such passing 
glimpses of love were not enough for Mildred. She wanted warm 
affections interwoven with the fabric of her life, she wanted loving 
companionship from morning till night; and this she had from 
Fay. From the first moment of their clasping hands the two 
girls had loved each other. Each sorely in need of love, they had 
come together naturally, and with all the force of free, undis- 
ciplined nature, meeting and mingling like two rivers. 

John Fausset. saw their affection and was delighted. That 
loving union between the girl and the child seemed to solve all 
difficulties. Fay was no longer a stranger. She was a part of the 
family, merged in the golden circle of domestic love. Mrs. Fausset 
looked on with jaundiced eye. 

“If one could only believe it were genuine!” she sighed. 

“Genuine ! which of them do you suppose is pretending? Not 
Mildred, surely ? ” 

“ Mildred! No, indeed! She is truth itself.” 

“ Why do you suspect Fay of falsehood ?” 

“ My dear John, I fear—I only say I fear—that your protégée 
issly. She has a quiet, self-contained air that I don’t like in one 
so young.” 

“TI don’t wonder she is self-contained. You do so little to draw 
her out.” 

“Her attachment to Mildred has an exaggerated air—as if she 
wanted to curry favour with us by pretending to be fond of our 
child,” said Mrs. Fausset, ignoring her husband’s remark. 

“Why should she curry favour? She is not here as a depen- 
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dent—though she is made to wear the look of one sometimes 
more than I like. I have told you that her future is provided 
for; and as for pretending to be fond of Mildred, she is the last 
girl to pretend affection. She would have been better liked at 
school if she had’ been capable of pretending. There is a wild, 
undisciplined nature under that self-contained air you talk 
about.” 

‘“‘ There is a very bad temper, if that is what you mean. Bell 
has complained to me more than once on that subject.” 

“‘T hope you have not set Bell in authority over her,” exclaimed 
Mr. Fausset hastily. 

‘There must be some one to maintain order when Miss Colville 
is away.” 

** That some one should be you or I, not Bell.” 

“ Bell is a conscientious person, and she would make no im- 
proper use of authority.” 

“She is a very disagreeable person. That is all I know about 
her,” retorted Mr. Fausset as he left the room. 

He was dissatisfied with Fay’s position in the house, yet hardly 
knew how to complain or what alteration to suggest. There 
were no positive wrongs to resent. Fay shared Mildred’s studies 
and amusements, they had their meals together, and took their 
airings together. 

When Mildred went down to the morning-room or the drawing- 
room Fay generally went with her: generally, not always. There 
were times when Bell looked in at the schoolroom door and 
beckoned Mildred. “Mamma wants you alone,”.she would 
whisper on the threshold, and Mildred ran off to be petted and 
paraded before some privileged visitor. 

There were differences which Fay felt keenly and inwardly 
resented. She was allowed to sit aloof when the drawing-room 
was full of fine ladies, upon Mrs. Fausset’s afternoon, while Mil- 
dred was brought into notice and talked about, her little graces 
exhibited and expatiated upon, or her childish tastes conciliated. 
Fay would sit looking at one of the art books piled upon a side 
table, or turning over photographs and prints in a portfolio. She 
never talked unless spoken to, or did anything to put herself 
forward. 

Sometimes an officious visitor would notice her. 

“* What a clever-looking girl. Who is she ?” asked a prosperous 
dowager, whose own daughters were all planted out in life, happy 
wives and mothers, and who could afford to interest herself in 
stray members of the human race. 

“She is a ward of my husband’s, Miss Fausset.” 

“Indeed. A cousin, I suppose.” 

“ Hardly so near as that. A distant connection.” 

Mrs. Fausset’s tone expressed a wish not to be bored by the 
clever-looking girl’s praises. People soon perceived that Miss 
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Fausset was to be taken no more notice of than a piece of furni- 
ture. She was there for some reason known to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fausset, but she was not there because she was wanted—except by 
Mildred. Everybody could see that Mildred wanted her. Mil- 
dred would run to her as she sat apart, and clamber on her knee, 
and hang upon her, and whisper and giggle with her, and warm 
the statue into life. Mildred would carry her tea and cakes, and 
make a loving fuss about her in spite of all the world. 


Bell was a power in the house in Upper Parchment Street. 
She was that kind of old servant who is as bad as a mother-in-law, 
perhaps worse ; for your mother-in-law is a lady by breeding and 
education, and is in somewise governed by reason, while your 
trustworthy old servant is apt to be a creature of impulse influenced 
only by feeling. Bell was a woman of strong feelings, devotedly 
attached to Mrs. Fausset. 

Twenty-seven years ago, when Maud Donfrey was an infant, 
Martha Bell was the young wife of the head gardener at Castle- 
Connell. The gardener and his wife lived at one of the lodges, 
near the bank of the Shannon, and were altogether superior people 
for their class. Martha had been a lace-maker at Limerick, and was 
fairly educated. Patrick Bell was less refined, and had no ideas 
beyond his garden; but he was honest, sober, and thoroughly 
respectable. He seldom read the newspapers, and had never heard 
of Home Rule or the three F's. 

Their first child died within three weeks of its birth, and a wet 
nurse being wanted at the great house for Lady Castle-Connor’s 
seventh baby, Mrs. Bell was chosen as altogether the best person 
for that confidential office. She went to live at the great white 
house in the beautiful gardens near the river. It was only a 
temporary separation, she told Patrick ; and Patrick took courage 
at the thought that his wife would return to him as soon as Lady 
Castle-Connor’s daughter was weaned, while in the meantime 
he was to enjoy the privilege of seeing her every Sunday after- 
noon; but somehow it happened that Martha Bell never went 
back to the commonly-furnished little rooms in the lodge or 
to the coarse-handed husband. 

Martha Bell was a woman of strong feelings. She grieved 
passionately for her dead baby, and she took the stranger’s child 
reluctantly to her aching breast. But babies have a way of 
getting themselves loved, and one baby will creep into the place 
of another unawares. Before Mrs. Bell had been at the great 
house three months she idolized her nursling. By the time she 
had been there a year she felt that life would be unbearable 
without her foster-child. Fortunately for her, she seemed as 
necessary to the child as the child was to her. Maud was 
delicate, fragile, lovely and evanescent of aspect. Lady Donfrey 
had lost two out of her brood partly, she feared, from carelessness 
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in the nursery. Bell was devoted to her charge, and Bell was 
entreated to remain for a year or two at least. 

Bell consented to remain for a year; she became accustomed 
to the plenty and refinements of a nobleman’s house, she hated the 
lodge, and she cared very little for her husband. It was a relief 
to her when Patrick Bell sickened of his empty cottage and took 
it into his head to emigrate to Canada, where he had brothers 
and sisters settled already. He and his wife parted in the 
friendliest spirit, with some ideas of reunion years hence, when 
the Honourable Maud should have outgrown the need of a nurse. 
Mrs. Bell lived at the great white house until Maud Donfrey left 
Castle-Connell as the bride of John Fausset. She went before 
her mistress to the house in Upper Parchment Street, and was 
there when the husband and wife arrived after their Continental 
honeymoon. From that hour she remained in possession at The 
Hook, Surrey, or at Upper Parchment Street, or at any temporary 
abode by sea or lake. Bell was always a power in Mrs. Fausset’s 
life, ruling over the other servants, dictating and fault-finding in 
a quiet respectful way, discovering the weak side of everybody’s 
character and getting to the bottom of everybody’s history. The 
servants hated her, and bowed down before her. Mrs, Fausset was 
fond of her as a part of her own childhood, remembering that great 
love which had watched through all her infantine illnesses and 
delighted in all her childish joys. Yet even despite these fond 
associations, there were times when Maud Fausset thought that 
it would be a good thing if dear old Bell would accept a liberal 
pension and go and live in some rose and honeysuckle cottage 
among the summery meadows by the Thames. Mrs. Fausset 
had only seen that river-side region in summer, and she had 
hardly realized the stern fact of winter in that district. She 
never thought of rheumatism in connection with one of those 
low white-walled cottages, half hidden under overhanging 
thatched gables and curtained with woodbine and _ passion 
flower, rose and myrtle. Dear old Bell was forty-eight, straight 
as a ramrod, very thin, with sharp features, and quick, eager grey 
eyes, under bushy iron-grey brows. She had thick iron-grey hair, 
and she never wore a cap. That was one of her privileges, and 
a mark of demarcation between her and the other servants ; that 
and her afternoon gown of black silk or satin. 

She had no specific duties in the house, but had something 
to say about everything. Mrs. Fausset’s French maid and 
Mildred’s German maid were at one in their detestation of Bell; 
but both were eminently civil to that authority. 

From the hour of Fay’s advent in Upper Parchment Street 
Bell had set her face against her. In the first place, she had not 
been taken into Mr. and Mrs. Fausset’s confidence about the girl. 
She had not been consulted or appealed to in any way ; and, in 
the second place, she had not been told that her bedroom would 
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be wanted for the new-comer, and that she must henceforward 
share a room with one of the housemaids, an indignity which 
this superior person keenly felt. 

Nor did Fay do anything to conciliate this domestic authority. 
Fay disliked Bell as heartily as Bell disliked Fay. She refused 
all offers of service from the confidential servant, and when Bell 
offered to help in unpacking her boxes—perhaps with some idea 
of peering into those details of a girl’s possessions which in 
themselves constitute a history—Fay declined her help curtly 
and shut the door in her face. 

Bell had sounded her mistress, but had obtained the scantiest 
information from that source. A distant connection of Mr. 
Fausset’s; his ward; an heiress. Not one detail beyond this 
could Bell extract from her mistress, who had never kept a secret 
from her. Evidently Mrs. Fausset knew no more. 

“T must say, ma’am, that for an heiress, the child has been sadly 
neglected ;” Bell told her mistress. ‘‘ Her under-linen was all 
at sixes and sevens till J took it in hand, and she came to this 
house with her left boot worn down at heel. Her drawers are 
stuffed with clothes, but many of them are out of repair, and she 
is such a wilful young lady that she will hardly let me touch her 
things.” 

Ball had a habit of emphasizing personal pronouns that referred 
to herself. 

“You must do whatever you think proper about her clothes, 
whether she likes it or not,” answered Mrs. Fausset, standing 
before her glass, and giving final touches to the feathery, golden 
hair which her maid had arranged a few minutes before. “ If she 
wants new things you can buy them for her from any of my trades- 
people. Mr. Fausset says she is to be looked after in every way. 
You had better not go to Bond Street for her under-linen. Oxford 
Street will do; and you need not go to Stephanie for her hats. 
She is such a very plain girl that it would be absurd—cruel even 
—to dress her like Mildred.” 

“Yes, indeed, it would, ma’am,” assented Bell, and then she 
pursued musingly: “If it was a good school she was at, all I can 
say is that the wardrobe-woman was a very queer person to send 
any pupil away with her linen in such a neglected state. And as 
for her education, Miss Colville says she is shockingly backward. 
Miss Mildred knows more geography and more grammar than that 
great overgrown girl of fourteen.” 

Mrs. Fausset sighed. 

“Yes, Bell, she has evidently been neglected; but her educa- 
he matters very little. It is her disposition I am anxious 
about.” 

“ Ah, ma’am, and so am J,” sighed Bell. 

When Bell had withdrawn, Maud Fausset sat in front of her 
dressing-table in a reverie. She forgot to put on her bonnet, or 
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to ring for her maid, though she had been told the carriage was 
waiting, and although she was due at a Musical Recital in ten 
minutes. She sat there lost in thought, while the horses jingled 
their bits impatiently in the street below. 

“Yes, there is a mystery,” she said to herself ; “ everybody sees 
it, even Bell.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
ALL SHE COULD REMEMBER. 


Tue London season was waning, and fewer carriages rolled west- 
ward to the Park Gates in the low sunlight of late afternoon, and 
fewer riders trotted eastward towards Grosvenor Square in the 
brighter sunshine before luncheon. Town was gay still; but the 
floodtide of gaiety was over. The river of London life was on the 
ebb, and people were beginning to talk about grouse moors in 
Scotland, and sulphur springs in Germany. 

Fay had lived in Upper Parchment Street nearly two months. 
It seemed to her impatient spirit as if she had lived there half a 
lifetime. The life would have been hateful to her without 
Mildred’s love. That made amends for a good deal, but it could 
not make amends for everything; not for Bell’s quiet insolence, 
for instance. 

Bell had replenished the alien’s wardrobe. Everything she had 
bought was of excellent quality, and expensive after its kind; but 
had a prize been offered for bad taste, Bell would have taken it by 
her selections of raiment on this occasion. Not once did she allow 
Fay to have a voice in the matter. 

“Mrs. Fausset deputed me to choose the things, miss,” she 
said, “and I hope J know my duty.” 

“IT suppose I am very ugly,” said Fay resignedly, as she con- 
templated her small features in the glass, overshadowed by a 
mushroom hat of coarse brown straw, with a big brown ribbon bow, 
“ but in this hat I look positively hideous.” 

The hat was an excellent hat, that good coarse Dunstable, which 
costs money and wears for ever, the ribbon of the best quality; 
but Hebe herself would have looked plain under a hat shaped like 


a bell-glass. 
Fay’s remark was recorded to Mrs. Fausset as the sign of a dis- 


contented spirit. 

Not being able to learn anything about Fay’s history from her 
mistress, Bell had tried to obtain a little light from the girl 
herself, but without avail. Questioned about her school, Fay had 
replied that she hated her school, and didn’t want to talk of it. 
Questioned about her mother, she answered that her mother’s 
name was too sacred to be spoken about with any stranger ; and on 
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a subtle attempt to obtain intelligence about her father, the girl 
flushed crimson, started up angrily from her chair, and told the 
highly respectable Bell that she was not in the habit of chattering 
to servants, or being questioned by them. 

After this it was war to the knife on Martha Bell’s 
part. 

Miss Colville, the expensive morning governess, was in some- 
wise above prejudice; and was a person of liberal mind, for a 
governess who had lived all her life in other people’s houses, look- 
ing on at lives of fashionable frivolity in which she had no share, 
who had been obliged to study Debrett’s annual volume as if it 
were her Bible, lest she should commit herself in every other 
speech, so intricate are the ramifications and interweavings of the 
British nobility and county families. Miss Colville was not un- 
kind to Fay Fausset, and was conscientious in her instructions ; 
but even she resented the mystery of the girl’s existence, and felt 
that her presence blemished the respectability of the household. 
By-and-by, when she should be seeking new employment, and 
should have occasion to refer to Mrs. Fausset, and to talk of her 
pupils in Upper Parchment Street, there would be a difficulty in 
accounting for Fay. A ward of Mr. Fausset’s, a distant connection. 
The whole thing sounded improbable. An heiress who had come 
to the house with torn embroidery upon her under-linen. A 
mystery, yes, no doubt a mystery. And in Miss Colville’s ultra 
particular phase of life no manner of mystery was considered 
respectable. 

In spite of these drawbacks, Miss Colville was fairly kind to her 
new charge. Fay was backward in grammar and geography ; she 
was a dullard about science, but she could chatter French, she 
knew a little Italian, and in music she was highly gifted. In this 
she resembled Mildred, who adored music, and had taken her first 
lessons on the piano as a water-fowl takes to a pond, joyously, as 
to her native element. Fay was not advanced in the technique of 
the art, but she played and sang charmingly, for the most part by 
ear; and she used to play and sing to Mildred in the summer 
twilight, till Bell came like a prison-warder and insisted upon 
Mildred’s going to bed. 

“T nursed your mamma, miss,” she would say, “and J never 
allowed her to spoil her complexion with late hours as Miss Fay 
is leading you on to do.” 

At seven Mildred neither cared for health nor complexion in 
the abstract, and she loved Fay’s music and Fay’s stories. Fay 
would tell her a fairy tale, with musical accompaniments, 
improvised to suit the story. This was Beauty’s father groping 
through the dark wood. Then came the swaying of branches, the 
tustling of summer leaves, the long, long sigh of the night wind 
—the hoot of the owl, and the roll of distant thunder. Here 
came Fatima’s brothers to the rescue, with a triumphant march, 
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and the trampling of fiery steeds, careering up and down the 
piano in double arpeggios, bursting open the gates of Bluebeard’s 
Castle with a volley of tremendous chords. 

‘‘ never heard any one make such a noise on a piano,” said Bell, 
bristling with indignation. 

At eight o’clock Fay’s day and evening were done. Mildred 
vanished like the setting of the sun. She would like to have had 
Fay to sit beside her bed and tell her stories, and talk to her, till 
she dropped asleep, but this happiness was sternly interdicted by 
Bell. 

‘“‘ She would keep you awake half the night, Miss Mildred, over- 
exciting you with her stories, and what would your pa and the 
doctors say to me ?” exclaimed Bell. 

The door of the bright, pretty bed-chamber closed upon Mil- 
dred, and Fay went back to the schoolroom heavy of heart, to 
enjoy the privilege of sitting up by herself till half-past nine, a 
privilege conceded to superior years. In that hour and a half 
of utter loneliness the girl had leisure to contemplate the solitude 
of her friendless life. ‘Take Mildred from her and she had no one, 
nothing. Mr. Fausset had meant to be kind to her, perhaps. 
He had talked very kindly to her in the long drive from Streat- 
ham. He had promised her a home and the love of kindred ; but 
evil influences had come in his way, and he had given her—Bell. 
Perhaps she was of a jealous, exacting disposition, for, fondly as she 
loved Mildred, she could not help comparing Mildred’s lot with 
her own; Mildred’s bright, airy room, and flower-decked windows, 
looking over the tree tops in the park, with her dingy cell over- 
looking smoky chimneys, and tainted with odours of stables and 
kitchen ; Mildred’s butterfly sashes of lace and muslin with the 
substantial ugliness of her own attire; Mildred’s manifold posses- 
sions, trinkets, toys, books, games, pictures and flowers, with her 
empty dressing-table and unadorned walls. 

*“‘ At your age white frocks would be ridiculous,” said Bell; yet 
Fay saw other girls of her age flaunting in white muslin all that 
summer through. 

Sometimes the footman forgot to bring her lamp, and she 
would sit in the schoolroom window, looking down into the street, 
and watching the carriages roll by in endless procession, with 
their lamps flaming in the pale grey night, carrying their freight 
to balls and parties hurrying from pleasure to pleasure on swift 
revolving wheels. A melancholy hour this for the longing heart 
of youth, even when the school-girl’s future participation in all 
these pleasures is a certainty, or contingent only upon life; but 
what was it for this girl, who had all girlhood’s yearnings for 
pleasure and excitement, and who knew not if that sparkling 
‘ draught would ever touch her lips, who felt herself an alien in 
this fine house—a stranger at this fashionable end of the town? 
It was no new thing for her to sit alone in the twilight, a prey to 
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melancholy thoughts. Ever since she could remember, her life 
had been solitary and loveless. The home ties and tender 
associations which sweeten other lives were unknown toher. She 
had never known what love meant till she felt Mildred’s warm arms 
clinging round her neck, and Mildred’s soft cheek pressed against 
hers. Her life had been a shifting scene peopled with strangers. 
Dim and misty memories of childhood’s earliest dawn conjured up 
a cottage garden on a windy hill; the sea stretching far away in 
the distance, bright and blue, but unattainable ; a patch of grass 
on one side; a patch of potatoes on the other; a bed of 
wall-flowers and stocks and yellow marigolds in front of the 
parlour window; a family of hens and an arrogant and fero- 
cious cock strutting in the foreground; and standing out sharply 
against the sky and the sea, a tall column surmounted by a 
statue. 

How she had longed to get nearer that vast expanse of water to 
find out what the sea was like. From some points in the view it 
seemed so near, almost as if she could touch it with her out- 
stretched hands; from other points it looked so far away. She 
used to stand on a wall behind the cottage and watch the white- 
sailed boats going out to sea, and the steamers with their trailing 
smoke melting and vanishing on the horizon. 

“ Where do they go?” she asked in her baby French. ‘ Where 
do they go?” 

Those were the first words she remembered speaking, and nobody 
seemed ever to have answered that eager question. 

No one had cared for her in those days. She was very sure of 
that, looking back upon that monotonous childhood, a long series 
of empty hours in a cottage garden, and with no companions except 
the fowls, and no voice except that of the cow in the meadow hard 
by, a cow which sent forth meaningless bellows occasionally, and 
which she feared as if it had been a lion. 

There was a woman in a white cap whom she called Younou, 
and who seemed too busy to care about anybody—a woman who did 
all the housework and dug the potato garden, and looked after 
the fowls, and milked the cow and made butter, and rode to market 
on a donkey once or twice a week,a woman who was always in a 
hurry. There was a man who came home from work at sundown, 
and there were two boys in blouses and sabots, the youngest of 
whom was too old to play with the nurse-child. Long summer 
days in the chalky garden, long hours of listless monotony in front 
of the wide bright sea had left a sense of oppression upon Fay’s 
mind. She did not know even the name of the town she had seen 
far below the long ridge of chalky hill—a town of tall white houses 
and domes and spires, which had seemed a vast metropolis to the 
eyes of infancy. She had but to shut her eyes in her evening 
solitude, and she could conjure up the picture of roofs and spires, 
and hill and sea, and the tall column in its railed inclosure—yet 
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she knew no more of town or hill than that they were on the other 
side of the Channel. 

She remembered lying in a narrow little bed that rocked 
desperately, on a windy day, and looking out at the white sea foam 
dashing against a curious oval window like a giant’s eye ; and then 
she remembered her first wondering experience of railway 
travelling ; a train flashing past green fields and hop gardens and 
houses ; and then darkness and the jolting of a cab; and after that 
being carried half asleep into a strange house, and waking to find 
herself in a strange room, all very clean and neat, with a white, 
curtained bed and white muslin window curtains, and on looking 
out of the window, behold, there was a patch of common all abloom 
with yellow furze. 

She remembered dimly that she had travelled in the charge of 
a little grey-haired man, who disappeared after the journey. She 
found herself now in the care of an elderly lady, very prim and 
strict, but not absolutely unkind, who wore a silk gown and a gold 
watch at her waistband, and who talked in an unknown tongue. 
Everything here was prettier than in Nounou’s house, and there 
was a better garden, a garden where there were more flowers and 
no potatoes ; and there was the common in the front of the garden, 
all hillocks and hollows, where she was allowed to amuse herself in 
charge of a ruddy-faced girl in a lavender cotton frock. 

The old lady taught her the unknown tongue, which she dis- 
covered in time to be English, and a good deal besides. Reading 
and writing, for instance, and the rudiments of music, a little 
arithmetic, grammar, and geography. She took kindly to music 
and reading, and she liked to dabble with ink ; but the other lessons 
were abhorrent, and she gave the orderly old lady a good deal of 
trouble. There was no love between them, only endurance on 
either side; and the long days on the common were almost as 
desolate as the days on the chalky hill above the sea. 

At last there came a change. The dressmaker sent home three 
new frocks, all uncompromisingly ugly: the little old grey-haired 
man reappeared, looking exactly as he had looked on board the 
steamer, and a fly carried Fay and this guardian to the railway 
station on the common, and thence the train took them to a 
great dark city, which the man told Fay was London; and then 
they went in a cab through streets that seemed endless, till at last 
the streets melted into a wide, high road, with trees on either 
side, and the cab drove intoa garden of shining laurels and rhodo- 
dendrons, and pulled up before a classic portico. Fay had no 
memory of any house so grand as this, although it was only the 
conventional suburban villa of sixty or seventy years ago. 

Just at first the change seemed delightful. That circular 
carriage sweep, those shining shrubberies with great rose-coloured 
trusses of rhododendron bloom, that golden rain or the laburnums, 
and the masses of perfumed lilac; all was beautiful. Not so 
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beautiful the long, bare schoolroom, and the willow pattern cups 
and saucers. Not so beautiful that all-pervadiag atmosphere of 
restraint which made school odious to Fay from the very beginning. 

She stayed there for years—an eternity it seemed to her, look- 
ing back upon its hopeless monotony. Pleasure, variety, excite- 
ment she had none. Life was an everlasting tread-mill-——up and 
down, down and up, over and over again. The same dull round 
of lessons ; a dismal uniformity of food; Sunday penance in the 
shape of two long services in a badly ventilated church, and one 
long catechism in a dreary schoolroom. No gaol can be much 
duller than a well-regulated middle-class girls’ school. Fay could 
complain of noill-treatment. She was well fed, comfortably housed, 
neatly clad; but her life was a burden to her. 

She had a bad temper; was irritable, impatient, quick to take 
offence, and prone to fits of sullenness. This was the opinion of 
the authorities; and her faults increased as she grew older. She 
was not absolutely rebellious towards the governesses; but there 
was always something amiss. She was idle and listless at her 
studies, took no interest in anything but her music lessons, and 
was altogether an unsatisfactory pupil. She had no lasting friend- 
ships among her schoolfellows. She was jealous and capricious in 
her likings, and was prone to fancy herself slighted or ill-treated 
on the very smallest provocation. The general verdict condemned 
her as the most disagreeable girl in the school. With the meaner 
souls among her schoolfellows it was considered an affront that 
she should have no antecedents worth talking about, no relatives, 
no home, and no hampers or presents. She was condemned as a 
discreditable mystery ; and when one unlucky afternoon, a sultry 
afternoon at the beginning of a warm summer, she lost her temper 
in the middle of a class-lesson, burst into a torrent of angry speech, 
half defiance, half reproach, bounced up from her seat, and rushed out 
of the schoolroom, there were few to pity, and none to sympathize. 

The proprietress of the school was elderly and lymphatic. 
Miss Fausset had been stigmatized as a troublesome pupil for a 
long time. There were continual complaints about Miss Fausset’s 
conduct, worrying complaints, which spoilt Miss Constable’s dinner, 
and interfered with her digestion. Really the only course open 
to that prosperous, over-fed personage was to get rid of Miss 
Fausset. There was an amiable family of three sisters, highly 
connected young persons, whose father was in the wine trade, 
waiting for vacancies in that old-established seminary. 

“ We will make a tabula rasa of a troublesome past,” said Miss 
Constable, who loved fine words. ‘ Miss Fausset must go.” 

Thus it was that John Fausset had been suddenly called upon 
to find a new abode for his ward; and thus it was that Fay had 
been brought to Upper Parchment Street. 

No doubt Upper Parchment Street was better than school; but 
if it had not been for Mildred, the atmosphere on the edge of Hyde 
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Park would have been no more congenial than the atmosphere of 
Streatham. Fay felt herself an intruder in that splendid house, 
where amidst that multitude of pretty things she could not put 
her finger upon one gracious object that belonged to her—nothing 
that was her “ very own,” as Mildred called it; for she had refused 
Mildred’s doll and all other proffered gifts, too proud to profit 
by a child’s generosity. Mrs. Fausset made her no gifts, never 
talked to her, rarely looked at her. 

Fay knew that Mrs. Fausset disliked her. She had divined as 
much from the first, and she knew only too well that dislike had 
grown with experience. She was allowed to go down to afternoon 
tea with Mildred, but had she been deaf and dumb her society 
could not have been less cultivated by the mistress of the house. 
Mrs. Fausset’s feelings were patent to the whole household, and 
were common talk in the servants’ hall. ‘ No wonder,” said the 
women ; the men said, “ What ashame; ” but footmen and house- 
maids were at one in their treatment of Fay, which was neglectful 
and occasionally insolent. It would hardly have been possible for 
them to behave well to the intruder and keep in favour with Bell, 
who was absolute, a superior power to butler or housekeeper, a 
person with no stated office and the supreme right to interfere 
with everybody. 

Bell sighed and shook her head whenever Miss Fay was 
mentioned. She bridled and wriggled with pent-up indignation, 
as if the girl's existence were an injury to her, Martha Bell. “If 
I hadn’t nursed Mrs. Fausset when she was the loveliest infant 
that ever drew breath, I shouldn’t feel it so much,” said Bell, and 
then tears would spring to her eyes and chokings would convulse 
her throat, and the housekeeper would sympathize mysteriously 
with a mysterious trouble. 

At the end of July the establishment migrated from Parchment 
Street to The Hook, Mr. Fausset’s river-side villa between Chert- 
sey and Windsor. The Hook was an expanse of meadow and 
bordered with willows, round which the river made a kind of loop, 
and was not quite an island, but it was more than a peninsula ; and 
on this enchanted bit of ground, spot loved by the river-god, Mr. 
Fausset had built for himself the most delightful embodiment 
of that much-abused word villa; a long, low, white house, with 
spacious rooms, broad corridors, a graciously curving staircase, 
with a double flight of stairs, meeting on a landing lit by an 
Italian cupola—a villa surrounded with verandahs, and looking 
out upon peerless gardens sloping to the willow-shadowed stream. 

To Fay The Hook seemed like a vision of Paradise. It was 
almost happiness even to her impatient spirit to sit in a corner of 
those lovely grounds, screened from the outer world by a dense 
wall of Portugal laurels and arbutus, and with the blue water and 
the low, flat meadows of the further shore for her only prospect. 

Miss Colville was left behind in London. For Fay and Mildred 
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life was a perpetual holiday. Mrs. Fausset was almost as much in 
society at The Hook as she had been in London. Visitors came 
and visitors went. She was never alone. There were parties at 
Henley and Marlow and Wargrave and Goring. Two pairs of 
horses were kept hard at work carrying Mr. and Mrs. Fausset 
about that lovely river-side landscape to garden parties and dinners, 
picnics and regattas. John Fausset went because his wife liked 
him to go, and because he liked to see her happy and admired. 
The two girls were left for the most part to their own devices, 
under the supervision of Bell. They lived in the gardens, with an 
occasional excursion into the unknown world along the river. 
There was a trustworthy under-gardener who was a good oars- 
man, and in his charge Mildred was allowed to go on the water in 
a big wherry, which looked substantial enough to have carried a 
select boarding school. 

This life by the Thames was the nearest approach to absolute 
happiness which Fay had ever known; but for her there was to 
be no such thing as unbroken bliss. In the midst of the sultry 
August weather Mildred fell ill, a mild attack of scarlet fever, 
which sounded less alarming to Mrs. Fausset’s ear because the 
doctor spoke of it as scarlatina. It was a very mild case, the local 
practitioner told Mrs. Fausset ; there was no occasion to summon 
a doctor from London; there was no occasion foralarm. Mildred 
must keep her bed for a fortnight, and must be isolated from the 
rest of the house. Her own maid might nurse her if she had had 
the complaint. ‘ How could she have caught the fever?” Mrs. 
Fausset asked, with an injured air; and there was a grand 
investigation, but no scarlet fever to be heard of nearer than 
Maidenhead. 

“ People are so artful in hiding these things,” said Mrs. Fausset ; 
and ten minutes afterwards she begged the doctor not to mention 
Mildred’s malady to any one. 

“ We have such a host of engagements, and crowds of visitors 
coming from London,” she said. “People are so ridiculously 
nervous. Of course I shall be extremely careful.” 

The doctor gave elaborate instructions about isolation. Such 
measures being taken, Mrs. Fausset might receive all fashionable 
London with safety. 

“ And it is really such a mild case that you need not put your- 
self about in any way,” concluded the doctor. 

“ Dear, sweet pet, we must do all we can to amuse her,” sighed 
the fond mother. 

Mild as the case might be, the patient had to suffer thirst and 
headache, a dry and swollen throat, and restless nights. Her 
most eager desire was for Fay’s company, and as it was ascertained 
that Fay had suffered from scarlet fever some years before in a 
somewhat severe form, it was considered she might safely assist 


in the sickroom. 
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She was there almost all day, and very often in the night. 
She read to Mildred, and sang to her, and played with her, and 
indulged every changing fancy and caprice of sickness. Her love 
was inexhaustible, indefatigable, for ever on the watch. If 
Mildred woke from a feverish dream in the deep of night, with 
a little agitated sob or cry, she found a figure in a white dressing- 
gown bending over her, and loving arms encircling her before 
she had time to feel frightened. Fay slept in a little dressing- 
room opening out of Mildred’s large, airy bedroom, so as to be 
near her darling. It was a mere closet, with a truckle bed brought 
down from the servants’ attic; but it was good enough for Fay, 
whose only thought was of the child who loved her as none other 
had ever loved within her memory. 

Mrs. Fausset was prettily anxious about her child. She would 
come to Mildred’s room in her dressing-gown before her leisurely 
morning toilet, to hear the last report. She would sit by the bed 
for five minutes showering kisses on the pale cheeks, and then she 
would go away to her long summer day of frivolous pleasures and 
society talk. Ripples of laughter and snatches of speech came 
floating in at the open windows; and at Mildred’s behest Fay 
would stand at a window and report the proceedings of this happy 
world outside. 

“They are going out in the boat. They are going to have tea 
on the lawn. Your mamma is walking up and down with Sir 
Horace Clavering. The Misses Grenville are playing croquet ;” 
and so on, and so on, all day. 

Mildred tossed about on her pretty white bed impatiently. 

“It is very horrid being shut up here on these fine days,” she 
said ; “or it would be horrid without you, Fay. Mamma does 
not come to see me much.” 

Mamma came three or four times a day; but her visits were of 
the briefest. She would come into the room beaming with smiles, 
looking like living sunlight in her exquisite white gown, with its 
delicate ribbons and cloudy lace—a fleecy white cloud just touched 
with rose colour, as if she were an embodiment of the summer 
dawn. Sometimes she brought Mildred a peach, or a bunch of 
hothouse grapes, or an orchid, or a brand new picture book; but 
beautiful as these offerings were the child did not always value 
them. She would push the plate of grapes or the peach aside im- 
patiently when her mother was gone ; or she would entreat Fay to 


eat the dainty. 
“ Mamma thinks I am greedy,” she said ; “ but I ain’t, am I, 


Fay?” 

Those three weeks in the sick room—those wakeful nights 
and long, slow summer days—strengthened the bond of love 
between the two girls. By the time Mildred was convalescent 
they seemed to have loved each other for years. Mildred could 
hardly remember what her life was like before she had Fay for a 
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companion. Mrs. Fausset saw this growing affection not without 
jealousy ; but it was very convenient that there should be some 
one in the house whose companionship kept Mildred happy, and 
she even went so far as to admit that Fay was “ useful.” 

“JT cannot be with the dear child half so much as I should like 
to be,” she said. “ Visitors are so exacting.” 

Fay had slept very little during Mildred’s illness, and now that 
the child was nearly well the elder girl began to flag somewhat, 
and was tired early in the evening, and glad to go to bed at the 
same hour as the patient, who under Bell's supervision was made 
to retire before eight. She was now well enough to sit up all 
day, and to drive out in a pony carriage in the sunny hours after 
early dinner. Fay went with her of course. Pony and landscape 
would have been wanting in charm without Fay’s company. 
Both girls had gone to bed one sultry evening in the faint grey 
twilight. Fay was sleeping profoundly; but Mildred after dozing 
a little, was lying half awake, with closed eyelids, in the flower- 
scented room. The day had been exceptionally warm. The 
windows were all open, and a door between Mildred’s bedroom and 
sitting-room had been left ajar. 

Bell was in the sitting-room at her favourite task of clearing up 
the scattered toys and books, and reducing all things to mathe- 
matical precision. Meta, Mildred’s German maid, was sitting 
at needlework near the window by the light of a shaded lamp. 
The light shone in the twilight through the partly open door, and 
gave Mildred a sense of company. They began to talk presently, 
and Mildred listened, idly at first, and soothed by the sound of 
their voices, but afterwards with keenest curiosity. 

“1 know I shouldn’t like to be treated so,” said Meta. 

“T don’t see that she has anything to complain of,” answered 
Bell. “She has a good home, and everything provided for her. 
What more can she want ?” 

“TJ should want a good deal more if I were a heiress.” 

“ An heiress,” corrected Bell, who prided herself on having cul- 
tivated her mind, and was somewhat pedantic of speech. “ That’s 
all nonsense, Meta. She’s no more an heiress than I am. Mr. 
Fausset told my poor young mistress that just to throw dust in 
her eyes. Heiress indeed! An heiress without a relative in the 
world that she can speak of—an heiress that has dropped from the 
moon. Don’t tell me.” 

Nobody was telling Mrs. Bell anything, but she had a resentful 
air, as if combating the arguments of an invisible adversary. 

There was a silence during which Mildred nearly fell asleep, 


and then the voices began again. 
“It’s impossible for sisters to be fonder of each other than those 


two are,” said Meta. 
“There’s nothing strange in that considering they are sisters,” 


answered Bell angrily. 
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* Oh, but you’ve no right to say that, Mrs. Bell. It’s going too 
far.” 

“‘ Haven’t I a right to use my eyes and ears? Can’t I see the 
family look in those two faces, though Miss Mildred is pretty and 
Miss Fay is plain. Can’t I hear the same tones in the two voices, 
and haven’t I seen his way of bringing that girl into the house, 
and his guilty look before my poor injured mistress. Of course 
they are sisters. Who could ever doubt it? She doesn’t, I know, 
poor dear.” 

She, in this connection, meant Mrs. Fausset. 

There was only one point in this speech which the innocent 
child seized upon. She and Fay were said to be sisters. Oh, 
how she had longed for a sister in the last year or so of her life, 
since she had found out the meaning of solitude among fairest 
surroundings. How all the brightest things she possessed had 
palled upon her for want of sisterly companionship. How she 
had longed for a baby-sister even, and had envied the children 
in households where a new baby was an annual institution. She 
had wondered why her mother did not treat herself to a new baby 
occasionally, as so many of her mother’s friends did. And now 
Fay had been given to her, ever so much better than a baby, 
which would have taken such a long time to grow up. Mildred 
had never calculated how long; but she concluded that it would 
be some months before the most forward baby would be of a 
companionable age. Fay had been given to her, a ready-made 
companion, versed in fairy tales, able to conjure up an enchanted 
world out of the schoolroom piano, skilful with pencil and colour- 
box, able to draw the faces and figures and palaces and woodlands 
of that fairy world, able to amuse and entertain her in a hundred 
ways. And Fay was her sister after all. She dropped asleep in 
a flutter of pleasurable excitement. She would ask her mother 
all about it to-morrow; and in the meantime she would say 
nothing to Fay. It was fun to have a secret from Fay. 

A batch of visitors left next day after lunch. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fausset were to be alone for forty-eight hours ; a wonderful oasis 
of domesticity in the society desert. Mildred had been promised 
that the first day there was no company she was to have tea with 
mamma in the tent on the lawn. She claimed the fulfilment of 
that promise to-day. 

It was a lovely day after the sultry, thundery night. Mrs. 
Fausset reclined in her basket chair in the shelter of the tent. 
Fay and Mildred sat side by side on a low bamboo bench on the 
grass ; the little girl, fairy-like, in her white muslin and flowing 
flaxen hair, the big girl in olive-coloured alpaca, with dark hair 
clustering in short curls about the small intelligent head. There 
could hardly have been a stronger contrast than that between the 
two girls; and yet Bell was right, there was a family look, an 
undefinable resemblance of contour and expression which would 
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have struck a very attentive observer—something in the line of 
the delicate eyebrow, something in the angle of the forehead. 

“Mamma,” said Mildred suddenly, clambering into her 
mother’s lap, “ why mayn’t I call Fay sister ?” 

Mrs. Fausset started, and flushed crimson. 

“What nonsense, child. Why, because it would be most 
ridiculous.” 

“But she is my sister,” urged Mildred, looking full into her 
mother’s eyes, with tremendous resolution in her own. “I love 
her like a sister, and she is my sister—Bell says so.” 

“Bell is an impertinent person,” cried Mrs. Fausset angrily. 
“When did she say so?” 

“Last night when she thought I was asleep. Mayn’t I call 
Fay sister?” persisted Mildred coaxingly. 

“Onno account. I never heard anything so shameful! To 
think that Bell should gossip! An old servant like Bell—my 
own old nurse. It is too cruel,” cried Mrs. Fausset, forgetting 
herself in her anger. 

Fay stood tall and straight in the sunshine outside the tent, 
wondering at the storm. She had an instinctive apprehension 
that Mrs. Fausset’s anger was humiliating to her. She knew not 
why, but she felt a sense of despair darker than any other evil 
moment in her life, and yet her evil moments had been many. 

“You need not be afraid that I shall ask Mildred to call me 
sister,” she said. “I love her dearly, but I hate everybody else 
in this house.” 

“You are a wicked, ungrateful girl,” exclaimed Mrs. Fausset, 
“and I am very sorry I ever saw your face.” 

Fay drew herself up, looked at the speaker indignantly for 
a moment or so and then walked quietly away towards the house. 

She passed the footman with the tea tray as she crossed the 
lawn, and a little further on she passed John Fausset, who 
looked at her wonderingly. 

Mildred burst out crying. 

“How unkind you are, mamma,” she sobbed. “If I mayn’t 
call her my sister I shall always love her like a sister; always, 
always, always.” 

“What is the matter with my Mildred?” asked Mr. Fausset, 
arriving at this moment. 

“Nothing. She has only been silly,” his wife answered 
pettishly. 

“And Fay—has she been silly, too ?” 

“Fay, your protégée, has been most impertinent tome. But 
I suppose that does not count.” 

_ “It does count, for a good deal, if she has been intentionally 
impertinent,” answered Fausset gravely. 

He looked back after Fay’s vanishing figure with a troubled 
expression. He had so sighed for peace. He had hoped that the 
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motherless girl might be taken into his home and cared for, and 
made happy, without evil feeling upon any one’s part; and now 
he could see by his wife’s countenance that evil feeling had 
arisen with intensity; that the hope of lasting peace was at 
an end. 

**T don’t know what you mean about intention,” said his wife, 
*T only know that the girl you are so fond of has just said she 
hates everybody in this house except Mildred. That sounds rather 
like intentional impertinence, I think.” 

“Go and play, darling,” said Fausset to his child; “or run 
after Fay, and bring her back to tea.” 

** You show a vast amount of consideration for your wife,” said 
Mrs. Fausset. 

“ My dear Maud, I want you to show a little more consideration 
for that girl, who has been so devoted to Mildred all through her 
illness, and who has one very strong claim upon a mother’s heart. 
She is motherless.” 

“JT should think more of that claim, perhaps, if I knew who 
her mother was, and what she was to you,” said Maud Fausset. 

‘‘ She was once near and dear to me. That is all I can tell you, 
Maud; and it ought to be enough.” 

“It is more than enough,” his wife answered, trembling from 
head to foot, as she rose from her low chair, and walked away from 
the tent. 

John Fausset looked after her irresolutely, went a few steps as 
if he meant to follow her, and then turned back to the tent, just 
as Mildred reappeared with Fay from another direction. 

“We three will have tea together,” said Mr. Fausset, with 
elaborate cheerfulness. ‘ Mamma is not very well, Mildred; she 
has gone back to the house. You shall pour out my tea.” 

He seated himself in his wife’s chair, and Mildred sat on his 
knee, and put her arms round his neck, and adored him with all 
her power of adoration. Her household divinity had ever been 
the father. Perhaps her baby mind had found out the weakness 
of one parent, and the strength of the other. 

‘‘ Fay shall pour out the tea,” she said, with a sense of making 
a vast sacrifice. ‘ It will be a treat for Fay.” 

So Fay poured out the tea, and they all three sat in the tent, 
and were happy and merry—or seemingly so, perhaps, as concerned 
John Fausset—for one whole sunshiny hour, and for the first time 
Fay felt that she was not an outsider. Yet there lurked in her 
mind the memory of Mrs. Fausset’s anger, and that memory was 
bitter. 

“ What am I, that almost everybody should be rude to me?” 
she asked herself, as she sat alone that night after Mildred had 
gone to bed. 

From the open windows below came the languid sweetness of a 
nocturne by Chopin. Mrs. Fausset was playing her husband to 
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sleep after dinner. Sure token of reconciliation between husband 
and wife. 


The doctor came next morning. He appeared upon alternate 
days now, and looked at Mildred in a casual manner, after 
exhausting the local gossip with Mrs. Fausset. This morning 
he and Mrs. Fausset were particularly confidential before the 
patient was sent for. 

“ Admirable !” he exclaimed, when he had looked at her tongue 
and felt her pulse, “‘ we are as nearly well as we can be. All we 
want now is a little sea air to set us up forthe winter. The great 
point, my dear madam,” to Mrs. Fausset, “is to avoid all risk of 
sequele. A fortnight at Brighton or Eastbourne will restore our 
little friend to perfect health.” 

There were no difficulties in the way of such people as the 
Faussets, no question of ways and means. Bell was sent for, and 
despatched to Eastbourne by an afternoon train. She was to take 
lodgings in a perfect position, and of impeccable repute as to 
sanitation. Mildred was to follow nextday under convoy of Meta, 
and the under-butler, a responsible person of thirty-five. 

“Fay will go, too,” exclaimed Mildred, whereupon followed a 
tragic scene. 

Fay was not to go to Eastbourne. ‘No reasons were assigned 
for the decision. Mildred was to ride a donkey; she was to have 
a pony carriage at her disposition ; but she was to be without Fay 
fora whole fortnight. In a fortnight she would be able to come 
home again. 

“How many days are there in a fortnight?” she asked 
piteously. 

“Fourteen.” 

“Oh, Fay, fourteen days away from you,” she exclaimed, cling- 
ing with fond arms round Fay’s neck, and pulling down the dark 
head on a level with her own bright hair. 

Fay was pale, but tearless, and said not a word. She let 
Mildred kiss her, and kissed back again, but in a dead silence. 
She went into the hall with the child, and to the carriage door, 
and they kissed each other on the doorstep, and they kissed at the 
carriage window, and then the horses trotted away along the gravel 
drive, and Fay had a last glimpse of the fair head thrust out of 
the window, and the lilies and roses of a child’s face framed in pale 
gold hair. 

It was a little more than a fortnight before Bell and her charge 
went back to The Hook. Mildred had sorely missed her playfellow, 
but had consoled herself with a spade and pail on the beach, and 
a donkey of venerable aspect, whose chief distinction was his white 
linen panoply, on the flat and dusty roads. 

Mrs. Fausset was not at home to receive her daughter. She had 
asuperior duty at Chertsey, where people of some social importance 
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were giving a lawn party. The house seemed empty and silent, 
and all its brightness and graceful furniture and flowers in the hall 
and on the staircase, could not atone for the absence of human 
life. 

“Where is Fay ?” cried Mildred, taking alarm. 

Nobody answered a question which was addressed to everybody. 

“ Fay, Fay, where are you?” cried the child, and then rushed 
upstairs to the schoolroom, light as a lapwing, distracted with that 
sudden fear. “Fay, Fay!” The treble cry rang through the 
house. 

No one in the schoolroom, nor in Mildred’s bedroom, nor in the 
little room where Fay had slept, nor in the drawing-rooms, whither 
Mildred came running, after that futile quest upstairs. 

Bell met her in the hall, with a letter in her hand. 

“Your mamma wished to break it to you herself, miss,” said 
Bell. ‘ Miss Fay has gone.” 

“ Gone, where ?” 

“ To Brussels.” 

“Where is Brussels ? ” 

“T believe, miss, that it is the capital of Belgium.” 

Mildred tore open the letter, which Bell read aloud over the 
child’s shoulder. 

*“T hope you won’t be grieved at losing your playfellow, my 


dearest pet. Fay is dreadfully backward in her education, and has 
no manners. She has gone to a finishing school at Brussels, and 
you may not see her again for some years.” 


(To be continued.) 








WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER, 


N an attempt to analyze acharacter and genius like Thackeray’s 
l one is confronted with great difficulties and apparent contra- 
dictions. The ordinary conception of Thackeray as a cynic who 
delighted in exposing and ridiculing the imperfections and 
absurdities of human nature is not only superficial, it is erroneous 
and absurd. 

It takes longer than some people think to see all round so all 
round a genius as Thackeray’s. So many of us just see one point 
or part of a man of genius and conveniently ignore the rest ; and 
the point we see so imperfectly is often a very trivial one. As 
Carlyle, with profound wisdom and insight, once said: “ People 
should try to see before they pretend to oversee.” That explains 
a great many of the absurd and ¢ontradictory opinions that 
persons who are not geniuses form on those who are. It is very 
difficult to understand a genius, and very easy to misunderstand 
and abuse him. Perhaps that is why so many people do so. 

Thackeray made many efforts to be an artist before he found 
out that he was meant for an author. We all know the story of 
his sending some of his drawings to Charles Dickens, and offering 
to illustrate his works, which were then appearing in shilling 
monthly parts. But it was a long weary time before Thackeray’s 
delicious works sold. The dedication of the “Paris Sketch 
Book ”—a dead failure when it first appeared—toa Parisian tailor, 
with whom Thackeray lodged during his student days, is very 
touching, and does infinite honour to both. Thackeray, like most 
young authors, was very poor, and apologized for not paying his 
rent. His tailor landlord not only accepted the apology instead 
of the rent, but offered to lend Thackeray money. 

Doubtless most of my readers have read the story in the 
preface to the “Paris Sketch Book,” but it is such a beautiful 
tribute to the goodness of human nature that I could not resist 
the temptation to repeat it. ‘ 

While we are considering this bright and beautiful side of the 
man so many foolish people call a cynic, let me tell a story that 
I am sure you have never heard before. _I was once talking to 
the son of an artist who, some time after his father’s death, met 
Thackeray on the knifeboard of an omnibus. Thackeray knew of 
the father’s death, and that the widow had been left with several 
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children, poorly provided for. He inquired of the boy as to his 
mother’s health, and gave him a heavy pill-box, telling him to 
give it to his mother with his kind regards. She was also to let 
him know if more medicine of the same kind was required. The 
pill-box was filled with sovereigns! Doubtless hundreds of cases 
could be cited of noble acts of generosity performed by this noble 
man with surpassing tenderness and delicacy. 

But let us look at the worst side of the case. Take his almost 
ferocious ‘* Book of Snobs.” I should like every boy of fourteen 
in the kingdom to possess a copy; it would do them more good 
than all the twaddling goody-goody books ever written. Whom 
and what does Thackeray attack and deride in that unique book ? 
The affected snobs, the proud prig, the hypocritical humbug. He 
never ridicules weakness, poverty, or innocence. His eyes filled 
and his pockets emptied at the sight of all human suffering and 
distress. 

Thackeray loved children with all his great heart. He loved 
their. laugh; he loved their play, and for a very simple reason: 
like a real man of genius he was a child at heart to the last day 
of his life. He loved to tip boys at school; he loved to the last 
to take children to the pantomime, and could always laugh at their 
laughter if not at the clown. 

But although Thackeray was admired by such men as Carlyle 
and John Sterling, who thought the “ Great Hoggarty Diamond” 
one of the best stories ever penned, he did not please “ that great 
big stupid,” the public, until he published one of the greatest, 
wisest, truest pictures of modern life extant, I mean “ Vanity 
Fair.” This took the reading world by storm, like “ Pickwick,” 
“Jane Eyre” and “Adam Bede,” and no wonder. There is 
nothing finer in fiction than this wonderful work. The profound 
knowledge of human nature, the subtle analysis of character, the 
life, the humour, the tenderness, fun and irony are prodigious. 
And the manly love of justice and truth, and hatred of cant, 
affectation, cruelty and meanness are as remarkable as in Dickens 
himself. Becky Sharpe comes to grief; the snob Osborne is made 
ridiculous; poor Amelia is better treated, perhaps, than she 
deserves ; but the manly, ugly, noble grocer’s son, Dobbin, who 
looks up to the handsome snob Osborne, is one of the most 
beautiful creations in fiction. We laugh at him at first, but when 
we learn what a noble, honest, manly heart the ugly fellow with 
the big hands and feet has we love and bow down to him with 
respect and reverence. 

Then the immortal Becky Sharpe. Her first struggles with 
sordid poverty, her cunning, her coquetry, and her utter want of 
principle, and that delightful scene in which she hooks and nearly 
succeeds in landing the fat Joe Sedley, are described with a rich 
humour, truth, and knowledge of human nature that have“never 
been, and, I think, never can be, surpassed. ‘ 
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But if one wished to show the tender, beautiful, noble 
nature of Thackeray one would cite the finest gentleman in 
literature—Colonel Newcome. This character is Thackeray’s 
finest. The unaffected simplicity, generosity, manliness and 
sweetness of this character are beyond the reach of praise. The 
scene at Evans’, where some blackguards sing improper songs 
before the boy Clive, and thus arouse the wrath of the old colonel, 
is done as only Thackeray could do it. The death of the old man 
in the Gray Friars hospital is almost heart-breaking in its 

thos. 

Pe What strikes me in Thackeray is his extraordinary charity and 
fervent admiration for everything good and great in character and 
literature. You all know that he said he loved Fielding so much 
that he would have blacked his boots for him. His admiration 
for Dickens was intense: he expressed it over and over again in 
his works. He would often call on Dickens and say: “ Dickens, I 
have come to dine with you, and talk over your splendid new 
number.” 

The beautiful articles he wrote in the Cornhill on the death of 
Macaulay, of whom he said “ he read a hundred books to write 
one sentence,” Charlotte Bronté, and Nathaniel Hawthorne are full 
of enthusiastic praise, the tenderest feeling, and subtlest dis- 
crimination. He seemed to be utterly destitute of envy, which 
has been supposed to be a literary failing. I am afraid that fail- 
ing is not confined to literary men and women. 

The moral influence of Thackeray’s works, in my humble 
opinion, has been enormous. I don’t think the veriest snob in 
this country of snobs could read Thackeray without benefit. His 
books are pre-eminently wholesome and pure. He does not, by 
subtle sophistry, try to make the worse appear the better cause. 
With unerring moral instinct he separates the true from the false. 
He represents humanity as it is; he strips the mask from the 
hypocrite, and covers the humbug with contempt and ridicule. 
But when he describes Lady Castlewood, Ethel Newcome, and the 
poor victim of that smiling, bowing, flattering, unctuous scoun~- 
drel, Dr. Firmin, what infinite tenderness, delicacy and pity he 
displays. 

Thackeray loved and hated with a force that would have 
delighted Dr. Johnson himself. His intense, almost passionate, 
earnestness reminds me of Carlyle. Thackeray’s character, his 
intense personality, animates everything he touched. And the 
pains he took were enormous. He thoroughly believed, and 
acted on the belief, that easy writing is hard reading. He 
polished his prose more than some poets do their verse: he 
returned to it again and again. When the writer will not blot at 
all, the world is very likely to revenge itself by blotting all. A 
lover of Thackeray, which means a man of some culture, is never 
tired of his works. He reads them again and again with new 
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zest because the style is so delightfully clear and polished. He 
took up his manuscript time after time to touch and retouch till 
his fastidious taste was satisfied. After Thackeray’s death his 
friends found some sheets of manuscript in his pocket-book 
scored and underscored twenty times over. The world is not so 
foolish as some sloppy writers appear to think, and appreciates 
care and finish. Asa rule, the works that live deserve to live, 
The slap-dash style may last for a time, through the wonderful 
art of puffing, but it soon dies out. The “ rubbish shot here” 
style is not, never was, and never can be successful. Many noble 
and beautiful works fail; but bad, vulgar work cannot survive. 
We all know Carlyle’s definition of genius, as the infinite capacity 
of taking trouble ; it is the finest I know. 

Now, I will just quote a few pages of Thackeray. We are, I 
believe, all lovers of Thackeray, and, as good things are made 
better by being shared, we will add our admirations together, so 
to speak, till we reach a higher point of enjoyment and apprecia- 
tion than we have reached before. 

I believe with Goethe, who said, that before a man ventures to 
find faults in a work of genius he should prove his capacity to 
appreciate its beauties. 

The following is a specimen of Thackeray’s splendid vein of 


irony: 





















‘*ENSIGN SNOOKS’ SPEECH AT WATERLOO,” 






‘Suppose Ensign Snooks made a speech and said to the soldiers, ‘Look at these 
Frenchmen, British soldiers,’ says he, ‘and remember who they are. Two-and- 
twenty years since they hurled their king from his throne and murdered him 

ns). They flung out of their country their ancient and famous nobility ; they 
published the audacious doctrine of equality; they made a cadet of artillery—a 
beggarly lawyer’s son—into an emperor, and took ignoramuses from the ranks— 
drummers and privates, by Jove !—of whom they made kings, generals and marshals! 
Is this to be borne ? ’ (Cries of No, No!) ‘ Upon them, my boys! down with these godless 
revolutionists, and rally round the British lion!’ So saying, Ensign Snooks (whose 
flag—which he can’t carry—is held by a huge, grizzly, colour-sergeant) draws a little 
sword and pipes out a feeble huzza, Then the men of his company, roaring curses at 
the Frenchmen, prepare to receive and repel a thundering charge of French cuiras- 
siers. The men fight, and Ensign Snooks is knighted because the men fought so 
well.” 
















To illustrate the fun, and honest, manly, satirical force of our 
author, let me introduce the following poem, and its parody: 








‘*THE WILLOW TREE.” 






‘« Know ye the willow tree 
Whose grey leaves quiver, 
Whispering gloomily 
To yon pale river? 
wa at even-tide, 
ander not near it: 
They say its branches hide 
A sad, lost spirit! 
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** Once to the willow tree 

A maid-came fearful, 

Pale seemed her cheek to be, 
Her blue eye tearful ; 

Soon as she saw the tree, 
Her steps moved fleeter ; 

No one was there—ah, me !— 
No one to meet her! 


** Quick beat her heart to hear 

The far bells chime 

Toll from the chapel tower 
The trysting time : 

But the red sun went down 
In golden flame, 

And, though she looked around, 
Yet no one came. 


“Presently came the night, 

Sadly to greet her,— 

Moon in her silver light, 
Stars in their glitter. 

Then sank the moon away 
Under the billow, 

Still wept the maid alone— 
There by the willow! 


‘* Through the long darkness, 

By the stream rolling, 

Hour after hour went on 
Tolling and tolling. 

Long was the darkness 
Lonely and stilly ; 

Shrill came the night wind, 
Piercing and chilly, 


‘* Shrill blew the morning breeze 

Biting and cold, 

Bleak peers the grey dawn 
Over the wold. 

Bleak over moor and stream 
Looks the grey dawn, 

Grey, with dishevelled hair, 

Still stands the willow there-— 
The maid is gone! 


— ae ese oe ee we 


“Domine! Domine! 
Sing we a litany ; 
Sing for poor maiden hearts 
Broken and weary ; 
Domine! Domine! 
Sing we a litany, 
Wail we and weep we 
A wild Miserere !” 


Now for Thackeray’s parody : 


‘* Long by the willow trees 
Vainly they sought her, 
Wild rang the mother’s screams 
O’er the grey water : 
Where is my lovely one ? 
Where is my daughter ? 
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‘* Rouse thee, Sir Constable— 
Rouse thee ahd look ; 
Fisherman, bring your net,— 
Boatman, your hook : 
Beat in the lily beds, 
Dive in the brook. 


“ Vainly the constable 
Shouted and called her ; 
Vainly the fisherman 
Beat the green alder ; 
Vainly he flung the net, 
Never it hauled her! 


‘* Mother beside the fire 
Sat, her night-cap in ; 

Father, in easy chair, 

Gloomily napping ; 
When at the window-sill 
Came a light tapping. 


“ And a pale countenance 
Looked through the casement. 
Loud beat the mother’s heart, 
Sick with amazement ; 
And at the vision, which 
Came to surprise her, 
Shrieked in an agony— 
‘Lor’, it’s Elizar!’ 


“Yes, ’twas Elizabeth— 

Yes, twas their girl ; 

Pale was her cheek, and her 
Hair out of curl. 

‘Mother !’ the loving one, 
Blushing, exclaimed, 

‘Let not your innocent 
Lizzy be blamed.’ 


“ « Yesterday, going to Aunt 

Jones’s to tea, 

Mother, dear mother, I 
Forgot the latch-key ! 

And, as the night was cold, 
And the way steep, 

Mrs. Jones kept me to 
Breakfast and sleep.’ 


‘* Whether her Pa and Ma 

Fully believed her, 

That we shall never know : 
Stern they received her ; 

And for the work of that 
Cruel, though short, night, 

Sent her to bed without 
Tea for a fortnight. 


MORAL, 
‘* Hey diddle diddlety, 
Cat and the Fiddlety, 
Maidens of England take caution by she / 
Let love and suicide 
Never tempt you aside, 
And always remember to take the door-key.” 
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The following charming little poem is, I think, very little known : 


“FAIRY DAYS.” 


“ Beside the old hall fire, upon my nurse’s knee, 
Of happy fairy days what tales were told to me ! 
I thought the world was, once, all peopled with princesses, 
And my heart would beat to hear their loves and their distresses. 
And many a quiet night, in slumber sweet and deep, 
The pretty fairy people would visit me in sleep. 


“I saw them in my dreams, come flying east and west, 
With wondrous fairy gifts the new-born babe they blest : 
One had brought a jewel, and one a crown of gold ; 

And one has brought a curse,—but wrinkled, she, and old, 
The gentle queen turns pale to hear those words of sin ; 
But the king he only laughs, and bids the dance begin. 


“The babe has grown to be the fairest in the land, 
And rides the forest green, a hawk upon her hand, 
On ambling palfrey white ; a golden robe and crown— 
I've seen her in my dreams, riding up and down ; 
And heard the ogre laugh—as she fell into his snare— 
At the little tender creature who wept and tore her hair ! 


“ But ever when it seemed her need was at the sorest 
A prince in shining mail comes prancing through the forest : 
A waving ostrich plume, a buckler burnished bright ; 
I’ve seen him in my.dreams—good sooth! a gallant knight. 
His lips are coral red beneath a dark moustache : 
See how he waves his hand and how his blue eyes flash ! 


“Come forth, thou Paynim knight !’ he shouts in accents clear. 
The giant and the maid both shake his voice to hear. 
Saint Mary guard him well! he draws his falehion keen— 
The giant and the knight are fighting on the green. 
I see them in my dreams, the knight gives stroke on stroke, 
The giant pants and reels, and tumbles like an oak ! 


“ With what a blushing grace he falls upon his knee 
And takes the lady’s hand and whispers ‘ You are free !’ 
Ah! happy childish tales of knight and faérie ! 
I waken from my dreams, but there’s ne’er a knight for me ; 
I waken from my dreams and wish that I could be 
A child by the old hall fire, upon my nurse’s knee.” 


What tender, delicate, smiling grace there is about these lines. 
Tears were mingled with the ink when Thackeray wrote them. 

Now I will quote a few lines of 'hackeray’s sketch of Charlotte 
Bronté, prefacing her last fragment of a story—“ Emma:” © 


‘I saw her first just as I rose out of an illness from which I had never thought to 
recover. I remember the trembling little frame, the little hand, the great honest 
eyes, She gave me the impression of being a very pure, and lofty, and high-minded 
person, A great and holy reverence of right and truth seemed to be with her always 
—suck, in our brief interview, she appeared to me. As one thinks of that life, so 
noble, so lonely, of that passion for truth,of those nights and nights of eager study, 
swarming fancies, invention, depression, elation, prayer ; as one reads the necessarily 
incomplete though most touching and admirable history of the heart that throbbed in 
this one little frame— of this one amongst the myriad of souls that have lived and died 
on this great earth—this great earth ?—this little speck in the infinite universe of God 
—with what wonder do we think of to-day, with what awe wait for to-morrow, wher 
that which is now but darkly seen shall be clear! As I read this little fragmentary 
sketch I think of the rest. Is it? And where is it ? Will not the leaf be turned some 
day, and the story be told? Shall the deviser of the tale somewhere perfect the 
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history of little Emma’s griefs and troubles. Shall Titania come forth complete with 
her sportive court, and with the flowers at her feet, the forest around her, and all the 
stars of summer glittering overhead? How well I remember the delight and 
wonder, and pleasure with which I read ‘ Jane Eyre,’ sent to me by an author whose 
name and sex were then alike unknown to me; the strange fascination of the book, 
and how, with all my own work pressing upon me, [ could not—having taken the 
volumes up—lay them down until they were read through. Hundreds of those who, 
like myself, recognized and admired that master-work of a great genius, will look with 
a mournful interest and regard and curiosity upon this, the last fragmentary sketch 
from the noble hand which wrote ‘ Jane Eyre.’ ” 


Did you ever read a more generous tribute of praise paid by one 
genius to another? And Thackeray did not wait till the poor 
author was dead to pay it. Thackeray told Mr. Smith of the firm 
of Smith and Elder, that “ Jane Eyre” was a work of the greatest 
genius and originality, which only confirmed Mr. Smith’s opinion. 
A noble cheque was sent, which quite astonished the modest little 
author, who was living in a little vicarage on a bleak hill-side in 
Yorkshire. Thackeray took every opportunity of enthusiastically 
praising the work wherever he went ; and, I need not say that such 
praise went a very long way. And this man, whom I want you to 
love as well as admire, heartless and brainless noodles call a cynic! 

Now a few words of self-criticism : 

*“* Alexandre Dumas describes himself, when inventing the plan 
of a work, as lying silent on his back for two whole days on the 
deck of a yacht in a Mediterranean port. At the end of two days 
he arose and called for dinner. In those two days he had built his 
plot. He had moulded a mighty clay, to be cast presently in 
perennial brass. The chapters, the incidents, the characters, the 
combinations, were arranged in the artist’s brain ere he set pen 
to paper. My Pegasus won’t fly, so as to let me survey the field 
below me. He has no wings, he is blind of one eye certainly, he is 
restive, stubborn, slow; crops a hedge when he ought to be gallop- 
ing, or gallops when he ought to be quiet. He never will show off 
when I want him. Sometimes he goes at a pace which surprises 
me. Sometimes, when I most wish him to make the running, the 
brute turns restive, and I am obliged to let him take his own time. 
I wonder do other novel writers experience this fatalism? They 
must go a certain way, in spite of themselves. I have been sur- 
prised by the observations made by some of my characters. It seems 
as if an occult power was moving the pen. The personage does or 
says something, and I ask, how the dickens did he come to think 
of that? Every man has remarked in dreams the vast dramatic 
power which is sometimes evinced; I won’t say the surprising 
power, for nothing does surprise you in dreams. But those strange 
characters you meet make instant observations of which you never 
can have thought previously. In like manner, the imagination fore- 
tells things. We spake anon of the inflated style of some writers. 
What also if there is an affated style——when a writer is like a 
Pythoness on her oracle tripod, and mighty words, words which he 
cannot help, come blowing, and bellowing, and whistling, and 
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moaning through the speaking pipes of his bodily organ? Ihave 
told you it was a very queer shock to me the other day when, with 
a letter of introduction in his hand, the artist’s (not my) Philip 
Fermin walked into this room, and sat down in the chair opposite. 
In the novel ‘ Pendennis,’ written ten years ago, there is an account 
of a certain Costigan, whom I had invented (as I suppose authors 
invent their personages, out of scraps, heel-taps, odds and ends of 
characters). I was smoking in a tavern parlour one night—and 
this Costigan came into the room alive—the very man—the most 
remarkable resemblance of the printed sketches of the man, of the 
ride drawings in which I had depicted him. He had the same 
little coat, the same battered hat, cocked on one eye, the same 
twinkle in that eye. ‘Sir,’ said I, knowing him to be an old 
friend whom I had met in unknown regions—‘ Sir,’ I said, ‘may I 
offer you a glass of brandy and water?’ ‘Bedad you may,’ 
says he, ‘and I’ll sing ye a song tu.’ Of course he spoke with 
an Irish brogue. Of course he had been in the army. In ten 
minutes he pulled out an army agent’s account whereon his name 
was written. A few months ago we read of him in a police 
court. How had I come to know him, to divine him? Nothing 
shall convince me that I have not seen that man in the world of 
spirits. In the world of spirits and water I know I did: but 
that is a mere quibble of words. I-was not surprised when he 
spoke in an Irish brogue. I had had cognizance of him before, 
somehow. Who has not felt that little shock which arises when a 
person, a place, some words in a book (there is always a collocation) 
present themselves to you, and you know that you have before met 
the same person, words, scene and so forth ? 

“They used to call the good Sir Walter the ‘ Wizard of the North.’ 
What if some writer should appear who can write so enchantingly 
that he shall be able to call into actual life the people whom he 
invents? What if Mignon, and Margaret, and Goetz von Ber- 
lichingen are alive now (though I don’t say they are visible), and 
Dugald Dalgetty and Ivanhoe were to step in at that open window 
by the little garden yonder ? 

“Suppose Uncas and our noble old Leather Stocking were to 
glide silent in ? Suppose Athos, Porthos, and Aramis should enter 
with a noiseless swagger, curling their moustachios? And dearest 
Amelia Booth, on Uncle Toby’s arm; and Tittlebat Titmous, with 
his hair dyed green; and all the Crummles company of comedians, 
with the Gil Blas troupe; and Sir Roger de Coverley ; and the 
greatest of all crazy gentlemen, the Knight of La Mancha, with his 
blessed squire ? I say to you, I look rather wistfully towards the 
window, musing upon these people. Were any of them to enter, 
I think I should not be very much frightened. Dear old friends, 
what pleasant hours I have had with them! We do not meet each 
other very often, but when we do, we are ever happy to meet. 
I had a capital half-hour with Jacob Faithful last night, when the 
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last sheet was corrected, when ‘ Finis’ had been written, and the 
printer’s boy, with the copy, was safe in Green Arbour Court. 

“So you are gone, little printer’s boy, with the last scratches and 
corrections on the proof, and a fine flourish by way of Finis at the 
story’s end. The last correction? I say these last corrections 
seem never to be finished. A plague upon the weeds. Every day, 
when I walk in my own little literary garden plot, I spy some, and 
should like to have a spud and root them out. Those idle words, 
neighbour, are past remedy. That turning back to the old pages 
produces anything but elation of mind. Would you not pay a pretty 
fine to be able to cancel some of them? Oh! the sad old pages, 
the dull old pages! Oh, the cares, the ennui, the squabbles, the 
repetitions, the old conversations over and over again! But now 
and again a kind thought is recalled, and now and again a dear 
memory. Yet afew chapters more, and then the last: After which, 
behold Finis itself come to an end, and the infinite begun.” 

The curtain which separates this world from the next had grown 
very thin to Thackeray when he wrote those words. 

The last quotation I shall trouble you with is a short poem which 
paints very beautifully the pathetic close of the noble and self- 
sacrificing life of Thackeray’s most exquisite creation, Colonel 
Newcome. 


“ His golden locks Time hath to silver turned ; 
O Time so swift, O swiftness never ceasing ! 
His youth ’gainst time and age hath ever spurned, 
But spurned in vain; youth waneth by increasing. 
Beauty, strength, youth are flowers but fading seen. 
Duty, faith, love are roots, and ever green. 
His helmet now shall make a hive for bees, 
And lovers’ songs be turned to holy psalms ; 
A man at arms must now serve on his knees, 
And feed on prayers, which are old age’s alms.” 


After what you have just read, I hope, not for the first time, there 
can be no difference of opinion as to the nobility, beauty, and ten- 
derness of Thackeray’s genius. 

No one can feel more vividly than I do the light and sketchy 
character of what I have written on Thackeray. I have not touched 
on the “Four Georges,” one of the ripest, richest, and boldest 
pieces of historical, satirical writing I am acquainted with. His 
delightfully tender and humorous poems I have only glanced at. 

What I have tried to do, in a short article, was to endeavour to 
point out the salient characteristics of our author’s character and 
genius, and to attempt to destroy the vulgar and utterly erron- 
eous opinion many people have of his cynicism. If I have proved 
to every one capable of feeling the effect of true and simple pathos 
that Thackeray possessed the power to touch the heart and con- 
science, and if what I have written will induce those who have read 
Thackeray as people ought to read Braddon and Ouida, that is, 
very skippingly, to read him with the care he deserves, the object 
I have had in writing this sketch will have been attained. 





A CHANGELING. 


By H. CHARTRES, 
AUTHOR OF ‘‘ KING SOLOMON’S WIVES,” ETC. 


I WAS peacefully at breakfast with my wife when we were 
disturbed by the arrival of a telegram. Of course my wife 
was agitated. To the ordinary feminine mind a telegram always 
portends death or disaster in some shape. The absurd thing is, 
I am not altogether free from some feeling of this kind myself— 
and breakfast is not the time for alarming intelligence. Indeed, 
the usual morning letters are quite bad enough, especially if 
addressed in that faultless handwriting apparently confined to 
copybooks and bills. 

There are people I know who regard telegrams as a convenient 
substitute for the penny post—as a sort of shorthand system of 
correspondence. I have never attained this light and airy spirit. 
Even now they are reduced in price familiarity has not bred 
contempt ; for, after all, a lot of unpleasant intelligence may be 
included in twelve words by a master of English. Personally, I 
have never ceased to regret the day when a weak Government 
yielded to the restless spirit of Democracy, and placed in the 
power of any thoughtless possessor of sixpence to unsettle one’s 
mind for the day. After this digression it is only fair to admit 
that on opening this particular telegram I did not find its 
contents very alarming. It was from my mother-in-law, 
announcing her sudden indisposition. 

Lest this should sound a little hard-hearted, perhaps I had 
better explain at once why this telegram did not cause us—or, at 
any rate, me—any serious anxiety. My mother-in-law is one of 
those women who are always suffering from something, that is 
undeniable, but what that something is, no one can ever 
definitely make out. I find this mysterious species of malady is 
very popular just now, and I do not wonder at it. It is not 
inconsistent with three hearty meals a day, nor does it interfere 
in any way with the sufferer’s ordinary amusements, while giving 
him or her, it generally is her, though not always, an interest in 
himself or herself, as the case may be, and a right to unlimited 
sympathy from all friends and relatives. If the patient is a 
woman, it is generally known as nerves; if a man, liver is the 
more popular euphemism. Mind, I am not complaining of this 
frame of mind. It must be providential for the medical pro- 
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fession, but, with sixpenny telegrams in full swing, it may be 
carried too far. My wife, I found, did not take quite such a 
philosophical view of the situation as I did. Perhaps this was 
not to be expeeted. I fear she has not sufficiently cultivated the 
feeling, which all those who value their peace of mind should, 
as early as possible, that the maladies of others, in nine cases out 
of ten, are imagination. At any rate, she was inclined to be 
anxious. After some consultation, we agreed she should start off 
at once and stay the night with her mother, who lived a short 
way out of town, returning in the morning if she were well 
enough to be left. This was my wife’s own idea, and although in 
my own mind I felt tolerably certain she would not find much 
the matter on her arrival, I did not try to discourage her from 
her proposed journey. My wife wanted to see her mother, and I 
should not be sorry to spend an evening at the club. When one 
marries one is very apt to get in a groove and lose sight of old 
friends, and what a treat a decent dinner would be ; for domestic 
joints, even under the treatment of a good plain cook, begin to 
pall after a time. Iam not ashamed to confess to a weakness for 
nice little dinners. My mother-in-law says I am greedy, but 
that is only her pleasant way ; my attitude towards the good 
things of this life I should prefer defining as that of a gourmet. 
Our little weaknesses always sound better in French. In my 
mind’s eye I was arranging a choice repast with one or two 
friends—not too many, I hate your big dinners—when I was inter- 
rupted by my wife asking me who was to look after the baby in 
her absence. This baby was, as babies go, rather a fine specimen 
—at least all my wife’s lady friends so declared; I do not speak 
with any confidence myself upon the subject. As a class, babies 
have always appeared to me uninteresting and curiously lacking 
in individuality. It has often struck me as odd that for the first 
few months of our existence, we, of all animals, should be so un- 
pleasant. If you compare an average baby with a kitten ora puppy, 
it seems to me the baby has much the worst of the comparison. 
There is some amusement to be got out of the one; but I cannot 
understand the most partial parent, even biased by an improbable 
resemblance to himself, extracting much entertainment from the 
other. This, however, is mere theory, and I think I convinced my 
wife at last, that among the many accomplishments of a barrister 
of seven years’ standing the art of baby management had not been 
neglected, and she departed to catch her train in a state of com- 
parative cheerfulness. My confidence in my powers of baby 
management would not have been so great, had I not been 
conscious of possessing a treasure of a nurse. Oddly enough, this 
nurse was the occasion of a slight difference between my wife and 
myself. She was certainly nice-looking, but as I argued, surely 
with some reason, was it fair to make the poor girl’s face, in this 
case, her misfortune. I even ventured to suggest, on artistic 
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grounds, that a pretty servant, as such, was preferable, other 
things being equal, to an ugly one, as a pretty print, or piece of 
furniture. I do not fancy my mother-in-law—she was staying 
with us at the time—has much artistic perception, and she met 
these suggestions in a manner which, as I am speaking of 
a relative, I will only say was entirely uncalled for and showed a 
narrowness of mind. I did not see why I should give in, and 
I stuck to my point like a man, and in the end the girl 
was engaged. 

Of course I was going to take every care of the baby, but I deter- 
mined not to have too much to do with it personally. I should 
not know what to do, and my misdirected efforts might unsettle 
its mind for weeks. I felt that my care would be much better 
appreciated by proxy, in fact, through the nurse, so to her I con- 
fided the baby. In the course of the afternoon I found my way 
down to the club. There can be no doubt a decent dinner is a 
very pleasant thing every now and again ; and then, how pleasant 
it is to meet old schoolfellows one has not seen for years, and talk 
over old days; though when I came to think it over afterwards, I 
failed to remember that Brown was quite such a prodigious swell 
at school as he declared that night at dinner. Of course it was a 
long time ago since we were at school together ; but, whatever 
our respective relations then were, I do not believe Brown was 
ever in a position to correct me with a toasting-fork (an anecdote 
in doubtful taste, told in a very loud voice—Brown has a loud 
voice ). 

I do not believe that head waiter has ever treated me with the 
same respect since. Still this may be fancy, and the dinner went 
off very well; while at the whist-table afterwards, where Brown 
was my partner, I think I showed him that even a supposititious 
captain of a school eleven cannot disregard the ordinary rules of 
the game with impunity. It was past twelve when I got home. 
I had dressed at the club, and told the servants that no one was 
to sit up forme. Before going to bed, I listened carefully out- 
side the nursery door. The baby seemed quite quiet, so I went 
to bed with a clear conscience. I did not sleep very well. My 
rubber kept working in with my dreams. About half-past one, I 
was aroused by a loud ring from a troubled dream in which my 
late partner, after trumping my best card, met my remonstrances 
by re-asserting his old school authority with the club poker. The 
bell went on ringing; it seemed to be the front door. As noone, 
apparently, was inclined to answer it, [ thought I had better go 
down and see what was the matter. Slipping on the clothes 
I had just taken off, I went down and opened the front door. 
Much to my astonishment I found a policeman on the door-step. 

“Beg pardon’ for disturbing you, sir,” said this official. “I 
eH you would like to know you have not a servant in the 

ouse.” 
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This was rather startling. ‘ What do you mean; where are 
they?” I asked. 

‘“‘ They are all at the dance,” he explained. “I saw them come 
out of here and followed. They have a baby with them; I suppose 
it’s yours.” 

This was too horrible. Could it be true? Was it not rather 
a continuation of my nightmare? This I could easily find out. 
Asking the policeman to wait, I rushed upstairs and found to my 
horror the baby gone. The policeman was right : my perfidious 
servants had betrayed their care. A crisis like this required 
prompt action; there seemed only one thing to be done, to go 
after the baby and rescue it myself. I put myself in the hands of 
the constable, who took me to the rooms where he alleged my 
domestics were enjoying themselves. On the way he assured me 
that this was by no means an unusual occurrence; that these 
particular rooms were very well patronized by the servants in the 
neighbourhood; it was not the first time that mine in particular 
had visited them. No doubt my wife being away, they thought 
the opportunity too good to be lost. They would discover their 
mistake. My policeman comforted me by informing me that the 
assembly was very select ; that among servants no one under the 
rank of under-housemaid was admitted, and although an agitation 
had been prosecuted with some vigour on their behalf, the line had 
been firmly drawn at kitchenmaids. It did not take us very long 
to walk there. After about twenty minutes, I found myself oppo- 
site a dingy portico lit up with gas, through which we entered. 
There were a few loafers round the door who made way for us on 
seeing the policeman. We went up into a gallery, overlooking a 
large room in which the dancing was in full swing. The company 
may have been as select as my policeman suggested—I hope it 
was. There seemed a good many servants, I soon made out my 
‘own. There was my plain cook—would she had been as plain as 
her cookery, she might then have scorned their frivolity. There 
was my perfidious nurse, in a dress which really did my wife’s 
taste great credit, and this was the place where my unhappy 
daughter— I do not know if I explained that the baby was a girl 
—was forming her first impressions of society. I could not make 
out the baby anywhere, and as I had not got up in the middle of 
the night to see my servants dance, I consulted with my police- 
man. 

“Ah, baby. The babies are downstairs,” he said. 

** My good man,” I exclaimed, “I only want one.” He went 
on to explain that many of the lady patronesses, owing to their 
domestic arrangements, not having any one in whose charge they 
— leave their families, would sometimes bring them with 
them. 

“Bless you,” he said, “I have sometimes seen as many as a 
dozen. They are all kept together, and there is an old woman to 
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look after them. It’s handy too for servants like yours; they 
don’t like to leave one at home, or she turns sulky and lets out all 
about it.” 

It appeared to me I had better interview this old lady at once. 
By means of a gratuity I induced her to admit me into this 
chamber. The sight I beheld was certainly strange. One hears 
of baby shows. I have never seen one, but I should imagine 
them to be not unlike the sight exposed to my astonished eyes. 
I do not know how many babies there were. I suppose in reality 
there could not have been so very many; but in the shock of the 
moment they seemed endless. As I looked upon them something 
like despair filled my heart. My idea had been to carry off my 
baby, and to leave her frivolous nurse to return home crushed and 
conscience-stricken at her loss. This was not a bad plan, and 
there was only one difficulty in the way of its execution. Unfortu- 
nately that was an insuperable one—I could not tell which baby 
was mine. Babies never were my strong point; all these infants 
looked to me exactly alike. It is said to be a wise child that 
knows its own father. I think it would have puzzled Solomon, in 
spite of his experience as a family man, to have recognized a 
daughter under similar circumstances. The old lady in charge 
seemed to view my hesitation with some suspicion. Matters were 
becoming desperate; I eyed the assembly of infants carefully. 
Did I recognize one, or was it fancy? I approached it; it held 
out its hand and crowed. It was mine! Nature had asserted 
itself: with the unerring instinct of childhood it had recognized 
its father. This was better. I had really begun to fear I should 
have to call in the nurse to assist me: at any rate I was spared 
that humiliation. After satisfying the claims of the old lady and 
rewarding the policeman, I started on my return journey. My 
reception outside was genial, if somewhat derisive; still I bore no 
malice. I felt that the sight of a respectable gentleman in dress 
clothes, carrying a baby vaguely about in the middle of the night, 
was liable to provoke comment even of a jocular nature. The 
baby was very quiet on the way home, which rather surprised me. 
I suppose its unwonted dissipation had broken its spirit for the 
time. I put it in its cot and determined to go to bed myself and 
have the inevitable row in the morning. When the morning 
arrived my wrath had somewhat abated. I was not so angry as I 
ought to have been; in fact, on thinking the matter over, I was 
rather pleased with my share in it. I seemed to have acted with 
considerable address in a most trying situation, and had given the 
nurse a fright which would no doubt teach her a lesson. The 
matter too had its ludicrous side, which I always pride myself on 
seeing; so that altogether the nurse seemed likely to get off a 
good deal better than she deserved : still a little sternness would not 
be misplaced. It was intimated to me that the nurse wished to- 
seeme. I retorted with timely severity that I wished to see the 
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nurse. She came in, looking so frightened and in such evident 
distress that my firmness began to give way at once. Good nature 
was always my failing. Some people, for instance my mother-in- 
law, would have revelled in such a situation; yet I felt painfully 
conscious of an inability to rise to the occasion. I thought it 
judicious to let her begin. ; 

‘* Oh, sir,” she said, “it is a terrible thing.” 

This encouraged me: it seemed to show a fitting sense of her 
misconduct. 

“ Your conduct,” I replied, “ has been unpardonable.” 

I felt I was just becoming impressive when I was interrupted. 

“ Oh, it is not that.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

*‘ It’s the baby.” 

“Yes,” I cried; “goon. Is there anything wrong with it?” 

“The baby you brought home last night—— ” 

“Yes, yes; go on.” 

At this point she burst into tears, and uttered these awful words: . 

“The baby you brought home last night was a boy !” 

For some minutes I hardly know what happened. I declare 
that even now, years after all this has happened, I sometimes 
start up at odd moments with a thrill of horror. I tell my wife 
it’s indigestion, but it is not: I am thinking once more of that 
awful moment. What could be done? How could I face my 
wife ? I felt the necessity of calmness. I sent the girl away and 
endeavoured to consider the situation. It was not a pleasant one. 
If it had only been a girl it would not have been so bad. At that 
early age babies alter very quickly: even a day or two makes a 
great difference. My wife might never have discovered it. True, 
on growing up she would probably have developed democratic 
tastes and married the footman, but that one could have put up 
with. One thing was clear, my wife must not come home yet. 
To wire “ Don’t come—drains—will write,” did not take long. The 
only advantage of telegrams is a little explanation goes a long way. 
This would at any rate keep her away until she got a letter from 
me. To gain time was what I wanted above everything. 

I started off to the scene of last night’s revelry, where there 
seemed just a chance I might hear about my own baby, or get 
some clue to its whereabouts, but all in vain. My inquiries 
proved fruitless. There was no baby there. They had all been 
duly claimed on that fatal night. However, I left my name and 
address, and made them promise to let me know if they heard 
anything of the missing child. 

I returned home in despair. It must have been about the 
middle of the afternoon when there was a sudden ring at the 
front door. Then I heard a discussion going on in the hall. 
Apparently the servant seemed unwilling to let the caller, who- 
ever he was, into the house. At last he was brought upstairs. 
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My visitor, as far as appearances could guide one, did not 
belong to the classes; he seemed rather one of those estimable 
people who toil and spin. His manner was rather diffident, and 
he displayed an anxiety about the disposal of his hat its intrinsic 
merit scarcely warranted. At last he selected a chair and sat 
upon it with an air of mystery. His opening remark seemed to 
justify this attitude. 

“ Boys is boys and gells is gells, and taken one with another 
there mayn’t be much to choose.” 

Now as a piece of abstract philosophy this statement appeared 
unquestionable, but I confess I failed to detect its immediate 

int. 
ee I appeared a little mystified he supplemented this 
aphorism by suddenly saying : 

“T've come about a kid.” 

A light seemed to dawn on me. 

“Do you mean,” I asked, “that you have come to see me on 
some matter concerning a child ?” 

“You’ve hit it,” said my laconic friend. By an ingenious 
examination in chief I managed at last to extract from his some- 
what disjointed remarks that he had applied that day at the 
dancing rooms, and had been sent on to me. Then he suddenly 
resumed the discursive style. 

“ Between the two, to my thinking, there ain’t much choosing ; 
still, a boy can pick up odd jobs, and his keep comes to less.” 

There could be no doubt he must be alluding in some way to 
my unfortunate child. 

“Do I understand you,” I asked, “ to mean you have a child 
which is not your own ?” 

My friend nodded, adding in a reassuring tone, “ If you have 
any choice, you know, it don’t matter so much, only my missus 
took on rather; still, with its clothes, let’s say three pound, and 
make no more bones about it.” 

Apparently, this unnatural father imagined I had some occult 
plan of my own in changing the children. 

At this moment a loud ring resounded through the house. 
Could this be my wife returned ? I hurried to the window. No, 
there was but one person who could ring like that; it was 
my mother-in-law! She must not see this man or all would, be 
lost. There was no time to spare, I must get him out of the way 
at once. This child he spoke of might be mine, and in 
that event all might yet be well. I explained to my friend that 
he must go now, but that if, later in the day, he would bring the 
child he spoke of and it should turn out to be mine, the money 
should be his. I then saw him safely down the kitchen stairs, 
Just as my mother-in-law entered the hall. She looked very grim, 
and I felt the crisis had come: a want of firmness now would be 
fatal. She led the way into the drawing-room without saying a 
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word. I ventured to congratulate her on her recovery, intimat- 
ing at the same time how glad I was to see her. 

“‘ IT am not so sure of that,” she replied. “ I should imagine I 
am about the last person you would wish to see.” She was 
not far wrong there. 

“‘ T assure you ” I began. 

* Don’t interrupt,” she cried. “I am here because I know my 
duty as a mother. My poor child was too upset by your wretched 
telegram to think of coming here herself, but luckily she has a 
mother who not even on a couch of sickness can forget her sacred 
charge. I can see through your miserable subterfuges. My 
daughter shall not be imposed upon while she has still a mother 
to look to. What is the meaning of this ?” 

Here my diplomatic telegram was produced. 

During this outburst I had reviewed the situation, and deter- 
mined on a bold move. 

“Madam,” I said, “I regret, for your sake, that you should 
have been put to the inconvenience of the journey. Still, I am 
glad for my own, for it gives me the benefit of your experience in 
a trying situation. Of course I never expected you to be deceived 
by such an obvious device as my telegram.” 

“ Then you admit that your telegram was untrue, and the drains 
all stuff?” 

This I admitted. 

“Then,” said my mother-in-law suddenly, “ who was that dis- 
reputable-looking man I saw going down the kitchen stairs, if he 
were not the drains ? ” 

This was awkward. I had not been quick enough ; she had seen 
him. With a presence of mind which surprised myself, I replied: 

‘Oh, that was an old college friend.” 

* What! in that dress, on the kitchen stairs.” 

“Well,” I explained, “poor Smith always was eccentric; at 
present he devotes himself to slumming, and likes to go out by 
the kitchen; he says it keeps his hand in.” 

It’s an astonishing thing how circumstances develop the most 
unsuspected traits in one’s character. Hitherto, I should have 
said veracity was one of my strong points; yet here I found my- 
self romancing away like a husband in a Criterion farce, and 
finding it not nearly so difficult as I should have anticipated. 

“Then perhaps you will have the goodness to explain your 
extraordinary conduct.” 

“Certainly,” I replied. “My wife, I felt, might be worried. 
She has not, indeed could hardly be expected to have, the strength 
of mind which only an experience like yours gives, an experience 
which, I may say, had I paid more attention to, would have 
saved all this annoyance.” 

My mother-in-law began to look mollified ; I felt she was falling 


into my trap. 
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“In short,” I said, “ you were right, that nurse should not 
have been engaged. Her conduct during my wife’s absence has 
been disgraceful. I thought the matter would worry her, and, 
perhaps foolishly, hoped to arrange it before her return—that 
was the object of my telegram.” 

An air of triumph came over the good lady’s features. 

“ Was it so very bad ?” she asked, in a tone which implied she 
would have been seriously disappointed had it not been. 

I shook my head. It did not commit me to anything, and 
had the desired effect. 

The day was won. After all, my mother-in-law was but 
mortal—she could not resist the temptation of saying, I told you 
so. This she did at some length. ‘That she had said so all 
along ; she knew when she first sawthe girl; she had warned my 
wife; it was no good, some people were always blind; it was the 
usual result of men meddling in what did not concern them,” 
were all propositions I assented to humbly, yet with the air of 
one who has learned by experience the folly of putting his opinion 
against that of women in general and hers in particular. My 
surrender was so complete that the enemy began to show quarter. 

My poor wife had of course been much upset by my absurd 
telegram, and if she — my mother-in-law—had not had sufficient 
devotion to rise from a couch of sickness to examine the matter, 
no one could have foretold the consequences. Still, as it turned 
out, matters might have been worse. 

Then the enemy suggested seeing the nurse. This was a 
danger I had foreseen. Looking at my watch, “It is now four,” 
Isaid; “at four-thirty a train leaves Charing Cross. Starting at 
once you can just catch it; explain this matter to my wife, as you 
only can, and bring her back this evening. If I may ask you to do 
this for me, my wife will be spared all further anxiety and there 
will be an end to all this worry.” 

My mother-in-law was not to be moved quite so easily. A 
railway journey to her mind was not a thing thus lightly to 
be entered on. It usually involved a prolonged wrestie with 
Bradshaw—an insight into the intricacies of which work she was 
firmly persuaded Providence had vouchsafed to her alone—and a 
great deal of that fuss preliminary without which most ladies find 
the shortest journey impracticable. Still the circumstances 
were unusual, and she consented to my plan after a little per- 
suasion. When I saw her safely in a cab on her way to Charing 
Cross my spirits began to rise. So far, all had gone well. Of 
course everything depended on the baby my operative friend was 
going to bring me, but I felt my ill luck would be almost incred- 
ible if fortune failed me at the last moment like this. At the 
worst this baby was of the same sex as my own. The nurse I 
could easily get rid of before my wife’s return, though I am 
ashamed to have to confess that I induced my mother-in-law to 
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depart mainly by representing that she could “have it out with 
her ” (I believe the correct expression) equally well on her return. 
The other servants would be silent for their own sakes. 

After some little time my friend returned, certainly carrying a 
baby. A baby, too, not unlike my own ; more I could not say. 
My parental instinct had betrayed me once; nothing would in- 
duce me to trust to it again. I summoned the nurse: 

“Ts that my baby?” I demanded. 

“ Yes,” she said. 

* Are you absolutely certain? Are you prepared to swear to 
its identity ?” 

She declared she was. 

“Then,” I said, “I forgive you.” 

All had gone well. My preserver in a working-man’s dress de- 
parted with his own child, grateful with his reward, though not 
without some qualms of conscience at having the money and the 
boy too. He even waited to explain on the doorstep that, as he 
was shortly expecting an addition to his family, he would always 
be ready to effect an exchange on the same terms. The nurse I 
parted with more in sorrow than in anger. In fact, I was so 
eager to get her out of the way at once that she got off a great 
deal better than she deserved. 

The baby was brushed up and decorated, and I awaited the 
arrival of my wife with some equanimity. 

My mother-in-law’s first question was : 

“Where is that hussey ? ” 

I replied that on reflection I felt I could no longer keep such 
a servant under my roof, and that I had resolved to spare my wife 
the pain of dismissing her. 

She looked at me very hard, but I met her gaze without 
flinching. 

My wife was too glad to see her baby again to think of any- 
thing else. 

** Poor dear,” she said, “she looks very pale.” 

‘“‘ My dear,” I said, “ you forget, she has missed her mother.” 

I wonder if I shall ever have the courage to tell this story to 
my wife. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MRS. ACLAND MAKES UP HER MIND. 


oe had established himself at Charing Cross, as directed 
by Mrs. Acland, and waited patiently for her promised com- 
munication. 

It was a trying time for him. He could not employ himself, 
nor could any amusement divert him from the excitement of 
his own thoughts. He never went far from the hotel lest he 
night miss a note or a telegram, and sat alone for hours, anti- 


cipating the crisis he knew was coming, or recalling the past, 
its fatal mistakes, its errors, its shortcomings. There were 
hours when the mental and physical pain was almost more than 
he could bear. But a new and powerful motive lent him force ; 
he was working for one dearer to him than himself. 

At last the anxiously expected note arrived. It contained 
but four words, written in roughly printed characters. ‘“ To- 
morrow evening after dusk.” The date was the day before, and 
the line was unsigned. 

When Brand had forced himself to swallow some dinner he 
paused in the entrance hall and said to the porter: “Should 
a lady inquire presently for Mr. Brand say I am in my room, 
No. 119, and ask her to walk up.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“You will remember my name, ‘ Brand, 119,’” he repeated, 
and slowly ascended to the second floor. Here he had secured 
a comfortable bedroom. As soon as he reached it he put a 
match to the fire, which was laid ready, and lit the gas. Then 
he threw himself into an arm-chair, and sat very still, in deep 
thought. ‘If this cursed pain would keep off,” he muttered, 
“TI should be fitter for the work before me. I have a keen devil 
to deal with, and I dare not touch chloroform till the interview 
is over.” He shivered and glanced at the door near him, which 
led into the adjoining room. ‘The window must be open in 
there, I feel such a draught.” He moved his chair to the ae 
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side of the fire-place, drawing the curtains and placing a small 
table by it before sitting down with his back to the window. 
“It is quite dark, and past six. I wish she would come,” he 
said half aloud, and took up a phial which stood on the table, 
as well as a round leather case such as are fitted to bottles for 
chloroform and writing materials. ‘ No”—looking at the bottle— 
“TI must not.” He put it down and almost immediately there 
was a low tap at the door. “Come in.” Brand’s voice sounded 
hoarsely, and an unwonted look of stern repugnance replaced 
his usual expression of kindly indifference as he stood up to 
receive his visitor, a tall lady in black with a thick black veil, 
who closed the door most carefully, then took a few steps 
into the room and very deliberately removed her veil. They 
both stood looking at each other silently for a moment or two, 
then Mrs. Acland, who, though pale, looked as composed and 
still as if her face was of marble, said in a low, clear tone : 

“TI hope you have a sufficient reason for putting me to the 
trouble and danger of meeting you. It has so chanced that 
my—that Mr. Acland went to the country to-day. I came to 
town on the plea of completing some arrangements omitted 
in the hurry of our departure. He is therefore aware I am in 
town and that I am to return to Folkestone from this station. 
Now, what do you want with me?” 

“I have ample reason to give for troubling you to come 
here,” returned Brand. “ But it will take some time to explain ; 
you had better sit down.” 

With a keen, comprehensive glance at the table and all that 
stood upon it Mrs. Acland took the seat pointed out, and 
loosened her fur-trimmed mantle at the throat, then sat quite 
silent, waiting for Brand to speak. 

“In the first place,” he began, “I saw the death of old 
Cranston Maynard’s baby grandson in a paper I took up last 
Sunday.” 

“Well?” 

“Have you so forgotten your former hopes and disappoint- 
ments as not to see that, the child being removed, J am heir 
to his lands and wealth ?” 

“Ah!” she ejaculated. The colour rose to her cheeks in a 
vivid flush, she compressed her lips, but still kept silence. 

“ And after me they will be my son’s and your son’s—your son 
whom you have striven to crush—whom you have slandered.” 

“You admit then that he 7s your son.” 

*“T told you before that I did, and I begged your for- 
giveness for the wrong I had done you. Then I removed 
myself out of your way, thinking that the best atonement I 
could make, for had I made myself known, I should only have 
dragged you and Dick from competence and respectability to 
comparative beggary and bohemianism. I little thought you 
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would return my self-effacement by shifting the blame and the 
shame of your theft to the shoulders of my boy. For you took 
that money, and I imagine I know the reason you wanted it.” 

“Your imagination was always fertile,” returned Mrs. Acland, 
who had again turned very white, but met Brand’s angry 
glance with deadly resolute eyes. “Pray, how has—our son” 
(a cynical stress on our son) “conveyed this information to 
you?” 

“Because he has gradually told me his whole history during 
our daily companionship for more than a year.” 

“Where ?” she asked incredulously, but there was a nervous 
catch in her throat and a more perceptible effort in her com- 
posure. 

“ At the various works in which we were associated. You know, 
I suppose, that your son became a mason.” She bent her head. 
* Now, listen to me; I will be as short as possible. When, after 
the hideous discovery that Blake had introduced me to his cast - 
off mistress, and that you both succeeded in entrapping me, 
I believed, in my shame and despair—and not unnaturally—that 
your relations with that scoundrel had never been broken off, 
that the boy was his; had I not felt, from sundry suspicious 
circumstances, convinced of this,.I should never have deserted 
you. I loved you, Judith, when we were married, and after, till 
your contempt for me, when you found there was no chance of 
my inheriting my uncle’s property, opened my eyes to the evil 
of your nature. 1 know I was careless and extravagant and trying ; 
but, had you loved me, had you even shown a sense of duty, you 
might have saved me.” 

“I did not think I should have had to listen to sentimental 
reminiscences,” she said with a sneer. 

‘When I found who and what I had married,” he continued, 
not heeding the interruption, “I grew utterly reckless; and my 
American friend Brand easily persuaded me to go with him to 
New Orleans. There I soon expended all I had and sank into 
depths of penury. Previous to that, I was going with my com- 
panion in search of some employment up the Mississippi when the 
wreck took place in which he was drowned. It was by accident 
that I was reported drowned and he among the saved. But I 
seized the chance of getting rid ofa name I had disgraced. After 
buffeting for seven or eight years I fancied I’d like to come back, 
were it only to die in old England. When I reached London I 
had but a few shillings, and the day after, I had strolled in 
Regent’s Park, and was debating whether the best way to spend 
my last sous would not be to buy enough opium to soothe me out 
of my worries once and for all.” A curious light came into his 
listener’s eyes, as he paused with something of his natural care- 
_less smile. “It was then,” he resumed, “that I met Cranston 
Maynard, suddenly, face to face, and told him the condition I was 
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in. He threw mea sovereign. I met him by appointment a‘ter, 
and then, at his request, I undertook never again to reappear a3 
Philip Cranston in consideration of an annuity of two hundred a 
year for life. I did not trouble myself about Dick’s rights, as I 
did not believe him to be my son.” 

‘* Pray, what induced you to change your opinion ?” 

“It is curious. You remember the visit I paid you? Well, I 
declare to Heaven I did not intend to betray you or injure you by 
going—I would not, were it but for the sake of those unfortunate 
little children—unfortunate in having you for a mother.” 

“You are increasing your claims on my consideration every 
moment,” she said bitterly. 

* Be silent,” he returned sternly; “ you shall know in a few 
minutes how far you are dependent on mine. I thought that 
at the hour I called Acland would be safe in the city, and I 
was greatly taken aback to find myself intruding on a happy 
domestic festival. It was then that I saw Dick for the first time 
since he was a little chap of seven or eight ; and I was not struck 
with any likeness to myself, but to the Cranstons generally. 
They are physically a fine race—I am somewhat different, 
smaller and darker; with your complexion, he is strikingly like 
my father. His voice, his expression, all spoke in favour of the 
belief that he is my own—my own son. Moreover, the likeness to 
ancestors is more convincing than even to the immediate parent. 
Believing this, and your explanation of certain circumstances in 
our last interview, | am going to. forfeit Maynard’s annuity and 
claim my rights. I fancy the loss of his grandson will have 
broken him down, and I want to get him to acknowledge me 
before his death complicates the affair.” 

“Perhaps he has a better life than yours,” said Mrs. Acland 
uneasily, glancing at the bottles on the table. “Suppose he 
refuses to acknowledge you, how will you prove your identity ? 
Shall you call me to witness on your side ?” 

“IT know you would do your best to damn my cause,” he 
returned calmly, “ but Cranston Maynard is a gentleman and a 
man of honour. He will never deny what he knows to be true, 
even though he dislikes me—why, I cannot think, unless—” 
with a sudden flash of suspicion—“ unless you made some 
mischief with him. Then he will see that Dick—my boy—is 
worthy to bear the old name and rule in his stead. I shall go 
down to Leighton Abbots on Monday or Tuesday, but I thought 
I would warn you first, that you might take measures accord- 
ingly.” 

‘“*Take measures!” she repeated, rising to her feet with a wild, 
fierce look in her light grey eyes. ‘“ What measures can I take? 
If you carry out this scheme you destroy me, and you expect me 
to identify you! Ah,if old Maynard would but take counsel with 
me, I should soon settle the question of your identity.” 
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“You see, Maynard is governed by different principles from 
yours.” Mrs. Acland did not seem to hear him; she stood, her 
hands clasped and dropped before her, an expression of despair 
and fury distorting her face. 

“Proving your story means destruction to me. Mr. Acland 
would repudiate me! My children will be taken from me, I 
shall be trampled in the dust of humiliation. Dick will re- 
venge himself; I should fall below the hope of ever rising. I 
will never live to bear such a fate; you do not know me, 
Philip—I will die!” 

“Ido not want to be unnecessarily cruel,” returned Brand, 
touched by her self-abandonment. “If you do not oppose me 
[ will shield you as far as I can. I deserted you—you honestly 
believed me dead when you married Acland. I do not know 
much about law, but I am pretty sure you could get a divorce 
from me, and he would marry you; in six months all would be 
forgotten—of the past I would never speak: I want to shield 
Dick’s mother.” 

“ But you forget,” she said in a fierce whisper, “that Mr 
Acland will know that I recognized you three years ago. Had I 
not feared your slanders, your tale of my infidelity, I should have 
faced the recognition then; Mr, Acland is the most sensitive of 
men, the scandal and exposure would kill him. Philip!” changing 
her tone ; “ you are suffering, your strength is broken ; you have 
a sufficiency, Dick is on the high road to a respectable position 
such as he is fitted for. Why take up this cruel story of our mis- 
fortunes? Let yourself rest for the present, and I swear to you 
that when this Mr. Maynard dies I will assert Dick’s claim, if you 
are not here to do it yourself.” She stretched out her clasped 
hands to him in passionate entreaty. 

“ Understand me,” said Brand sternly, “ that it is waste of breath 
urging such a request. I will not be vindictive, but you are of 
no more value to me than the lightest thistledown, compared 
to the son we have both so deeply injured. I am determined to 
secure him the chance of being heir to Leighton Abbots before I 
die; and your happiness or unhappiness, your reputation, your 
life, will not weigh with me for one moment as compared to this. 
But your case is not so desperate. I shall never tell Dick that I 
am convinced you took that money from your husband’s safe, to 
assist Blake, the villain, to escape.” 

‘TI deny it,” she cried in much agitation. 

Brand smiled. ‘ Be that as it may, tell the villain not to cross 
me.” 

“He is far away, if he be still alive.” 

‘“‘ He is in London,” returned Brand severely. “Isaw him yes- 
terday, disguised, skulking along the Embankment.” 

Mrs. Acland gasped as if for breath and sank into a chair. 

“‘ Now you know my intentions,” resumed Brand, with a slight 
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softening in histone. “I must beg you to leave me ; I am suffer- 
ing horribly and must get some relief; as soon as I see Maynard 
and arrange with him I must meet you again and plan how best 
to break the matter to Mr. Acland. Let me know how I can see 
you in the course of the week; address to me here.” 

“I will,” she said, regaining composure by a wonderful effort 
of self-control. ‘I deserve little at your hands, but, Philip, do not 
be unnecessarily cruel.” 

“T will not—by Heaven, I will not. Ah!” A moan was wrung 
from him by a thrill of extreme pain. He seized the phial and 
looked round for a measure glass which generally stood beside it. 
“* Where can that glass be?” he cried. 

* Let me drop it for you, Philip,” she said softly ; “ my hand is 
very steady.” 

He smiled in the midst of his anguish. “ You are infinitely 
good ; I prefer measuring such stuff myself.” He rang the bell as 
he spoke. 

“Then I will leave you,” she said in a sad voice, while a wave of 
colour passed over her face, “‘ and I will write without fail. Do not 
attempt to address me till you hear.” She went noiselessly away, 
a hell fire of impotent rage burning in her heart. A few steps 
from the door she met the chambermaid hurrying to answer 
Brand’s bell. 

‘The poor gentleman cannot find his measure glass,” she said 
blandly. 

‘Oh, dear; I left it in my place at the end of the passage; I'll 
fetch it in a minute.” 

* Pray, first, tell me which way to turn to the staircase; Iam 
afraid of losing my train.” 

“ Straight on, first passage on the left,” and she hastened in the 
opposite direction. Mrs. Acland paused; she was at the door of 
the room next Brand’s, she had noticed it as she came up; the 
door was then open and the chambermaids were coming out with 
dust-pans and brooms ; it was probably unoccupied. Some half- 
unconscious cerebration prompted her to turn the handle, the 
door was locked, but the key was in it; the next instant she had 
unlocked it, withdrawn the key, entered—and relocked it; all 
this with infinite noiseless rapidity. Once safe within the cham- 
ber she sank upon the nearest chair and looked round. 

The window had been forgotten and was open, admitting the 
cold air, the roar of the street, and some of the glare from the gas 
lumps below. 

After a moment of strange numbness, which she resolutely 
resisted, the sound of voices in the next room roused her attention ; 3 
she listened, eagerly attentive. 

So sorry, sir, I forgot to bring back your glass;” said the voice 


of the chambermaid. 
* Never mind; just pour in a teaspoonful out of the small 
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bottle, the other is chloroform—now some water; thank you. 
Lower the gas—I will try and get some sleep.” 

‘“* Hope you'll be better soon, sir.” The sound of the closing 
door was followed by complete stillness. 

Collecting her thoughts, Mrs. Acland perceived that the distinct- 
ness with which she heard the above sentences was accounted for 
by a thin line of light which showed that the door between 
the rooms was slightly ajar. She sat rigidly quiet, while her 
thoughts began to clear themselves from the mists of furious dis- 
appointment, the agony of anticipated discovery and disgrace. 
Occasional deep sighs, almost moans, reached her ear—then came 
profound silence which might have shaken nerves of less strength 
than those of the resolute but defeated woman who sat there in 
the semi-darkness as if turned to stone. 

Was she, after all, to go down before the lance of her despised 
husband, whose devotion to herin the first year or two of her 
married life had only excited a sense of contemptuous weariness ? 
Not without a supreme effort. How she hated him, all the more 
for his insolent pretence of pity and consideration for her! If he 
were avowedly cruel, revengeful, implacable, she could respect 
him and understand him. To ask or give quarter was repugnant 
to her. Was she then to give up the struggle, to see herself 
dethroned, pushed from her place in her husband’s heart and 
estimation, put out of her house to make room for that wretched 
girl Marjory, whom she had never been quite able to vanquish and 
who would become naturally its mistress? And Dick, if wealthy 
and powerful, would he not trample her under his feet in return for 
evil she had done him? No; she would not live to face all this, 
was her passionate determination when these thoughts had circled 
with the rapidity of lightning through her brain. He had refused 
to let her administer the calmant he needed. Did he think her 
capable of murder? Why not justify his suspicions? If he 
took an over-dose of chloroform or chloral, how would it affect 
her ? 

Not a soul save Mr. Maynard knew that Brand and Philip Cran- 
ston were one andthe same. He had been so long away, he was 
so changed, that if any of his old comrades were about, which was 
not likely, they would never recognize him—and Mr. Maynard 
would of course be silent; she was not sure that he knew his im- 
pecunious cousin had a son. 

If Philip was safe in his grave, she could hold on the even tenor 
of her way till old Maynard was gathered to his fathers. In the 
meantime she could effect a reconciliation with Dick, and, when 
the present possessor of Leighton Abbots was no more, appear as 
the champion of her son’s rights, ay! and win them too. Her 
marriage lines, the registry of her boy’s baptism, all were in order ; 
his claim would be indisputable, for Cranston never appeared to 
have told his suspicions to any one, and she would pose as the 
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mother of a great landed proprietor, the representative of an old 
squirearchical family, so evil would become her good. Could she 
hesitate to secure such advantages ? was she weak enough to hold 
her hand when fortune gave such a chance? The door was safe. 
If any one attempted to enter, it would be supposed that the key 
had been taken by some of the attendants, a search would ensue 
during which she might escape. She felt all her steadiness of pur- 
pose, all her natural courage, come back to her; she rose, took off 
her cloak—it might hamper her movements—and put up her veil ; 
then she softly, slowly, opened the door wider. 

Though the gas had been lowered the fire burned brightly, 
and everything in the room was visible. Brand was profoundly 
asleep; he had evidently leaned over to place the glass on the 
table beside him, and had remained in that position, his shoulder 
supported by the curved back of his chair, his elbow on the arm; 
his hand had been under his head, but had partially slipped away, 
so that his face was bent over the table ; his lips apart, he breathed 
deeply, quietly, as if relieved from pain. 

Mrs. Acland crept noiselessly round to the door which led to 
the passage and locked that also ; then she drew near, taking care 
not to interpose herself between the light and the sleeper. 

Yes, he was much changed, she thought. As she calmly stvod 
and watched him the flickering fire-light showed the furrows, the 
sunken eyes, the lines and curves which made the kindly hand- 
some face pathetic. But it did not touch the woman who gazed 
upon him, who had lured him with tender wiles and: lain in his 
arms ; she listened to his breathing, and noted his position with 
deadly content ; then she looked eagerly round to see if there were 
any letters or paper she could examine, and if necessary 
appropriate ; but nothing of that description lay about, save one, 
at which she glanced. It was signed “ Beaulieu” and described 
the death of his baby nephew, finally asking the address of that 
clever young fellow Cranston; this she threw away—she was 
losing time. 

Again she glided to the table and took up the chloroform ; the 
top was screwed down tight, it required a little force to open, 
then the odour made itself perceptible; she turned her head at 
once lest it might affect herself, and put on the top loosely; 
removing the smaller bottle she replaced it by the chloro- 
form. The bottle which contained it was broad and short; its 
position did not satisfy her; she looked round and noticed a large 
bible, such as the Christian Knowledge Society distribute, lying 
on a chest of drawers; she swiftly seized it, placed it beneath the 
bent head of the sleeper, and on it put the chloroform, so that 
with each breath he should inhale the potent vapour ; she with- 
drew the stopper and laid it on the carpet just at Brand’s foot, as 
though it had fallen from his hand as he became overpowered. 
Then she paused, glanced round once more, and retreated to the 
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door by which she had entered; there she turned, cast a final 
look at the inanimate figure and whispered, “I am not beaten 
yet.” 

Passing into the next room she felt for the key, there was 
none, but there was a bolt which she shot, then she put on her 
cloak, pulled down her thick veil, and still strung to the highest 
pitch of nervous tension, listened at the door which led into the 
passage. There was the sound of voices speaking together, of 
several persons walking to and fro; a fat, loud, authoritative voice 
was ordering the luggage to be taken up to No. 132. 

With infinite caution she opened the door about aninch. A 
group of persons—an old gentleman and two young ladies attended 
by a waiter, and followed by Boots with wraps and umbrellas—were 
just passing towards the staircase at the further end of the 
passage ; directly their backs were towards her she slipped out, 
turned and withdrew the key, and walked steadily in the opposite 
direction downstairs and into the hall. Here she stopped and 
looking at the clock said unconsciously aloud: “ Just a minute or 
two sooner and I should have caught my train, now I have an 
hour and a half to wait.” 

She passed out into the crowded station, dexterously dropping 
the key on a mat that no sound might attract attention. 

But she began to feel faint and dizzy ; amazed at her own success, 
yet strangely breathless ; she hesitated, turned into the refresh- 
ment room and ordered some tea. While doing so she was 
suddenly accosted by Mr. Middleton, the clergyman of the church 
which Mr. Acland’s family attended. She was ashamed of the wild 
terror which paralyzed her for an instant. The next she rallied, 
and smiling sweetly said, “Ah! Mr. Middleton; this is indeed 
fortunate. I came up this afternoon to see Mr. Acland off for 
Hampshire, and loitered too long at home, so have just lost my 
train.” 

“Much my own case,” returned the reverend gentleman. 
‘Going to have some tea? I shall join you if you will allow me, 
I am going nearly all the way to Folkestone—Mrs. Middleton 
and the children are at Sandgate—and I shall be very happy to 
be your escort.” 

“ Much obliged to you. I did not at all calculate on being so 
late, and am very fortunate to have met you.” 

“ And you are at Folkestone this season? Don’t you find it 
somewhat bleak and exposed?” and so on and so on, about east 
wind and climate, fine sands and good bathing, which topics Mrs. 
Acland calmly discussed—firmly believing that her victim up- 
stairs would never cross her path again. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
THE CLOUDS DISPERSE. 


IT was a new and painful sensation for Marjory to be glad that 
Dick was away. Nevertheless it was a relief not to be on guard 
all Saturday and Sunday. 

Only seven short days ago she had had that delightful walk with 
him, and listened to the disastrous confession which had opened 
her eyes to her own folly and weakness. To feel as she did 
towards a man who looked upon her as a sister only was un- 
maidenly and unnatural. Had they been unconnected, and he 
had shown her attentions which were misleading, there might be 
some excuse for her. As it was she blushed for herself. 

She had a brave spirit, however, and a reasonable soul. So that 
Sabbath morning she rose with a settled purpose of uprooting the 
culpable feeling of which she was guilty, and replacing it by 
simple sisterly regard. “Ido not believe it is impossible to 
master one’s emotions and tendencies,” thought Marjory, “if one 
is honest and convinced it is the right thing to do. I will only 
think of Dick as my friend and brother—or, better still, not think 
of him at all,” and forthwith she tried to turn her thoughts on 
Ellis and the curious episode with which he was connected, the 
result being that she now saw the hidden influence which steeled 
her against the accomplished diplomat. In her heart she always 
weighed him against Dick, and found him always wanting. The 
effect of her cogitations was that she met George at breakfast 
with an air of alert cheerfulness which delighted that young 
gentleman. ; 

“You are a jolly girl, Marge!” he exclaimed, as she tied a 
large print apron over her dress and proceeded to wash up the 
breakfast things. ‘ You keep a fellow alive. I should have been 
a confirmed invalid if I had been left alone here. Old Mother 
Stokes is not half bad; but she is generally doleful.” 

“Thank you, George. It is something to know one is appre- 
ciated. Come, let us be ready in good time; Mrs. Rennie is to 
send the pony carriage for us that we may go to church with 
them. They will not be at home for four or five Sundays after 
this.” - 

Ail day she kept up the same brave front. 

* Why, Marjory!” exclaimed Mary Rennie, “ One would think 
you were glad we are going away.” 

** Hoot-toot,” said her father. They were all gathered on the 
shady side of the tennis ground after their early Sunday dinner. 
** Hoot-toot, there’s nothing to fret her in a month’s absence. It 
does a man’s heart good to have such a bonny blythe lassie beside 
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him,” and he smiled kindly on his young protégée. Mr. Rennie 
when pleased and at ease was more intensely Scotch than at any 
other time. “But, for all that, you haven’t such roses in your 
cheeks as you had a while ago.” 

“They have faded in the summer heats,” returned Marjory. 
“But what are you going to do while Mrs. Rennie and Mary are 
away ?” 

«Do? Eh! I have plenty todo. I have to go to London and 
Manchester and Hull. I am thinking of having another place of 
business in the North. Perhaps in two or three years Forbes 
might be fit to manage it, and take George to help him. Your 
brother is doing very well, Miss Margery. He was not too quick 
at first, but he understands what he is about now, and, what is 
best, he puts his heart into his work. If he goes on as he has 
begun he will be a useful lad in a while, and shall have an 
increase of salary, but it was a good thought of yours to come and 
stay with him. You have just kept his heart up.” 

“Tt is pleasant to hear you say so, Mr. Rennie.” * 

“Why don’t you take a holiday yourself? Go and see your 
father and mother for a bit, eh.” 

“And leave George? Oh, no, I would much rather stay 
here.” 

“‘ Eh ? and why, my lassie ?” - 

** Now, papa, don’t you go cross-examining Margery; it ain’t 
civil. Of course she would not leave her brother this first 
summer. It is nice and airy up in your rooms, I will tell the 
gardener to send you fruit and flowers twice a week, and when 
papa is away you'll let Forbes have tea with you; it is lonesome for 
him at home,” said Mrs. Rennie. 

“Oh, of course. We are always delighted to see him. You 
will come in to us whenever you like while Mr. Rennie is away.” 
This to Forbes, who strolled up from the stables with George as 
she spoke. 

“ Ay, that I will; it is always so bright and jolly up in your 
rooms. And, Marjory, how is the writing going on?” (young 
people soon grow unceremonious and it had been “ Marjory” and 
“Forbes” for some time). 

“It is not going at all; it is constantly coming back,” returned 
Marjory laughing and blushing. ‘“ What do you know of my 
lucubrations? I suspect George has been a traitor.” 

“T did let out the cat; I forgot about it being a secret.” 

‘“‘ May I be in the secret too?” said Mrs. Rennie. 

‘Yes, dear Mrs. Rennie, if you care to know,” replied Marjory, 
laying her hand caressingly on hers. ‘ You see, I have a good deal 
of spare time, and I have wanted for a long time to make some 
money, so, as I used to amuse the little ones at school with my 
stories, I thought I could try to write one, and send it to Little 
Folks, but it was rejected. Nor would Our Darlings have it 
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either. I am still trying, however, and hope to get it in some- 
where.” 

“ What! Have you written a whole tale by yourself?” cried Mrs. 
Rennie, surprised and delighted. ‘ What a clever girl you are, 
Marjory !” 

‘That depends on the sort of tale I have written.” 

“JT am pretty sure it is not nonsense,” observed Mr. Rennie 
lighting a fresh cigar, “and I hope you will have luck, missee.” 

Then Marjory was carried off to be catechised by Mary. 

“I hope we shall hear something of Mr. Brand from Dick 
to-morrow,” said Marjory to her brother, as they walked home to- 
gether in the fresh, crisp autumnal evening, by the light of the 
rising moon. 

“Oh! He will be sure to turn up; there is nothing to make 
you uneasy.” 

“ No, of course not; but Dick was uneasy about Mr. Brand for 
some reason or other, and I seem to feel a sort of reflected discom- 
fort. Iam really very fond of Mr. Brand.” 

* Reflected discomfort,” repeated George. “ Why, Marge, we 
will have you writing volumes of poetry presently if you indulge 
in such tall talk to me.” 

“T am sure there is nothing very poetical in my phraseology,” 
said Marjory laughing; but she continued to think of the anxious 
look Dick’s face had worn when he spoke of the depressed tone 
that pervaded Brand’s letters. 

Monday passed swiftly, every hour being fully employed till 
evening, when brother and sister waited in vain for Dick, and 
much of their talk was of him and conjectures as to the cause of 
his non-appearance. 

George declared his intention of going to his lodgings as soon 
as he could get away from business next day, and Marjory, while 
approving her brother’s resolution, pictured the missing Dick 
writing far into the night, pouring out all his troubles, his hopes, 
to that black-eyed girl in France, for in France she instinctively 
thought he must have met her. Could it have been the countess 
of whom he spoke incidentally ? He had said one day she was a 
widow. No; Marjory pictured her as quite too old. ‘There is 
no use in thinking about it,” she said rebukingly to herself; “in 
due time I shall know everything.” 

The next day was damp, with occasional drizzling rain, and 
Marjory, mindful of the rheumatic pains George felt now and 
then, made a bright little fire about an hour before the usual time 
of his return. She had disposed some chrysanthemums about the 
rooms and fastened a couple at her throat. She was full of the 
idea she kept repeating to herself that her mission in life was to 
help and comfort George, at any rate till he was older and 
stronger. 

She had lit her lamp, and was standing by the fire reading the 
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volume of Tennyson which had been given her by Ellis, and 
which she had opened at random, when a tap at the door, followed 
immediately by the entrance of Dick, startled her. 

“Oh! Dick!” throwing down her book. “I am so glad to see 
you; we were beginning to be quite anxious about you and Mr. 
Brand. Why did you not come up last night ?” 

* I could not manage it,” he said, taking her hand, she fancied 
more coldly than formerly. ‘I was tired and had one or two 
things to do for Brand, who is very unwell. He gave me a scare 
on Saturday.” 

“ How?” 

“You know I went up by the two-thirty train, and got to his 
hotel about eight. The porter said he was in his room, so up I 
went. When I came to the door it was locked, and I could not 
make Brand hear; as I stood knocking and feeling rather uneasy 
one of the chambermaids came by; she stopped and said ‘I think 
the gentleman must be asleep, sir; he took some sleeping stuff 
about a quarter of an hour ago, for he made me measure it out 
for him, but I can let you in through the next room.’ I followed 
her to the door, but that was locked too; the girl declared she had 
left the key in it, and called another chambermaid, who re- 
membered having left it also, then they brought a head-woman 
with a lot of keys, and found one that fitted. I rushed in by a 
door that led into Brand’s room, and found him quite insensible. 
He had evidently locked himself in, and, no doubt driven by 
suffering, had opened his bottle of chloroform, dropping the stopper 
at his feet, where we found it. I thought it was all over with 
him; his heart still beat, however. Fortunately there was a 
medical man staying in the hotel, and we soon had him up. The 
doctor had all the doors and windows opened and fanned him, 
and forced a little brandy into his mouth; he was going to try 
electricity when Brand half opened his eyes, so at last. we brought 
him round. He was very bad for a bit and I sat up all night with 
him. I can tell you I was thankful when daylight came and I 
found him quite clear and sensible. I never was in such a fright 
before ; the doctor said that a few moments more and he would 
have been gone; we were only just in time.” 

“ T don’t wonder at your being frightened,” cried Marjory. “He 
must have been very near death.” 

“He was. Do you know, Marge ? I never knew how fond I had 
grown of him until I looked at him lying still and lifeless ; till 
the doctor came I thought he was gone. You see, he is the 
best friend I have, I ever had, the only one—except you 
Marge.” 

He held out his hand with a sudden impulse of tenderness, 
she put hers in it, looking up to him with kindly, loving eyes, 
“ And George, Dick.” 

“Yes, of course, but he can never be to me what you are; 
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though he is a good fellow. I can tell you every—at least I used 
to tell you everything.” 

“ And why not now ?” she cried, charmed to feel quite sisterly 
for the moment. “ You know you might tell me everything. I 
do not think your black-eyed sweetheart in France would mind,® 
smiling. 

“In France ?” echoed Dick surprised. ‘I have no sweetheart 
in France.” 

‘“‘T fancied she was in France.” 

“No, no. I don’t want to talk about her.” 

Marjory kept silence, surprised at his impatient tone. 

“When I saw Brand open his eyes I was glad,” continued Dick, 
releasing her hand. “But it was some time before he spoke 
distinctly. I never left him all night, nor nextday. It is curious 
he cannot remember locking his door, nor did he intend to open 
the chloroform. In fact he is quite confused about everything, 
but thank God he is living and on the road to recovery. We got 
a nurse to watch him, and I did not leave till eight on Sunday 
night, so by the time I wrote a letter or two after work yesterday 
I was ready for bed.” 

*T should think you were, indeed. Now sit down and have some 
tea, George will be here soon. He intended going to see what 
had became of you.” 

Dick sat down, and resting his elbows on the table leant his 
head upon his hands, while Marjory put the kettle—which had 
been humming gently beside the fire—onit. ‘Mr. Brand is all 
right now. Is he not? You must cheer up, dear Dick,” she said 
presently, sitting down by him and laying her hand on his 
shoulder, for she was moved by the dejection of his attitude. 

“Oh, yes, thank God, he will do, I believe, but somehow I 
cannot help worrying my heart out about—about what cannot 
be helped ; you are very good to me, Marge.” He put his arm 
round her and pressed her to him, so close that she felt his 
heart beat. You never thought at one time that you would 
be such friends with the monster, eh, Marge? You ought to 
be good to me, you know you have given me many a stab.” 

“Don’t!” whispered Marjory, who felt terribly inclined to 
cry, and longing to break away from him, yet not liking to resist 
his brotherly embrace. “It is you who are good and kind to 
forgive me, and be friends with me. I wish you would tell me 
what troubles you. I would do a great deal for you, Dick.” 

“Not what I want though,” he said as if to himself as he 
released her. 

“But I would; I would do anything in the world for you or 
George.” 

“Well, I am not going to ask you,” he returned with rather 
agrim smile. ‘ By-the-way, there is something troubling Brand, 
I fancy. He is in such a furious hurry to get well and about 
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again I can’t help thinking that he is planning something for 
me. He asks me a lot of questions, especially as to what I 
remembered of both my father and mother. I think he wandered 
a little. I know he has put curious thoughts into my head.” 

“ What thoughts, Dick ?” 

*‘T donot think it would be honourable——” Dick was beginning 
when George made his appearance, and the whole story had 
to be told over again. 

The three friends had an animated discussion of the circum- 
stances, and agreed that really Brand should never be left alone 
since he was subject to such attacks; he evidently did not know 
what he was doing when he leaned over to inhale that dreadful 
chloroform &c., &e. The rest of the evening was spent in 
friendly, kindly talk of plans and hopes and memories. George 
had had a letter from his father with a kind message from Mrs. 
Acland, who had gone to the sea-side with the children, but 
the usual “love to Marjory ” was the only mention of that young 
person. 

Altogether it was more like old times, and Dick was more like 
his old self. He announced his intention of going up to look 
after Brand on Saturday, but until then he would come every 
evening “and thankful to have such a place to come to; you 
always made things nice and pretty, Marge; good-night.” 


* * * * * * % 


Leighton Abbot was never a very cheerful residence, though 
rich in natural beauty; away in the woods and dells, by the 
clear brown stream chafing against its resisting rocks, in the 
open breezy pastures, the face of nature laughed cheerfully to 
the sun, but round the stately house with its formal gardens 
hung an atmosphere of silence and depression. The spirit of 
the inhabitant influences his material dwelling place, and the 
iron had entered deeply into the soul of the present possessor. 

This fine old place was not the original home of the Cranstons. 
It had come into the hands of Edward Cranston by the bequest 
of his illegitimate brother, John Maynard, a man of great 
ability and force of character, who devoted his whole existence 
to amassing a large fortune, of which he had little enjoyment. 

At the outset of his career he had received some friendly 
assistance from Edward, who was but a few years younger than 
himself, and fairly well off. This circumstance impressed itself 
deeply on his tenacious mind, though he held little or no inter- 
course with his brother. 

His will, after a few legacies, constituted Edward Cranston 
residuary legatee, provided he took the name of the testator’s 
beloved mother, thus as it were making him her debtor. The 
will further provided that should Edward leave no son the 
property was to go to the eldest Cranston living at the death 
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of Edward, be the degree of relationship what it might so 
long as the Cranston inheriting was a direct descendant of John 
Cranston, the testator’s father. 

It was no small trial to the legatee to have the name of his 
father’s mistress thus imposed upon him. The pill however 
was well gilt, and Edward Cranston took possession of his fortune, 
and though a proud, cold man administered it well. He had 
married late in life, and at the death of John Maynard had 
an only child, a boy in extremely delicate health, whose birth 
had cost his mother’s life; this son he idolized, and when, 
after infinite care, after all the aid that modern skill and science 
could bestow, he strengthened into fairly vigorous manhood, and 
married a charming, high-born woman, Cranston felt that 
fortune had no further favour to grant. 

Cruel as had been the blow dealt him in the loss of this son, 
the death of his grandchild was even a more bitter stroke. With 
the infant went all hopes of seeing a direct descendant to carry 
on his name and occupy his place. He had grown attached 
to the splendid home with which he had identified himself. 
Pride was the strongest passion of his nature, and lay at the root 
of his dislike to his nephew Philip, whose degrading choice 
of an artistic, in preference to a professional, life was to his 
mind unpardonable. Then his obscure marriage, his poverty, 
his bohemianism, all made up a cairn of offence which was not 
to be surmounted. Yet Cranston Maynard was not ungenerous ; 
that is he was always ready to pay for what he wanted, and 
in giving an annuity to his offending nephew he considered that 
he had bought him off cheaply, and removed an ugly spot from 
the family scutcheon. In all human probability there would 
be no chance of his ever succeeding to the property, but if there 
were, it was better he should be out of the way. 

Now all his hopes, his plans, his pride lay buried in the grave 
of his little grandson, and the old man’s heart would have been 
dead to all human feeling but for the intense anger he felt against 
his poor young daughter-in-law. He was too proud and haughty 
a man to admit the rector’s orthodox consolations. He absolutely 
refused to see him, and day after day sat silent, brooding, morose, 
in the study which adjzined his bedroom. His valet, who had 
been with him some years, and was somewhat attached to the 
generous, masterful old man, grew alarmed at his mute, stern grief, 
his sleeplessness and total loss of appetite. In vain the cook sent 
up her most cunningly contrived dishes to tempt him—in vain the 
butler ransacked the cellar for the choicest wines, the lord of the 
mansion turned with loathing from all alike. 

The hesitating but earnest entreaty of the housekeeper that he 
would see the local doctor was met by a grim refusal. It was 
then a relief to the household generally when Captain Hugh 
Cranston, the master’s nephew, arrived. He was Mr. Maynard’s heir 
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presumptive, and on friendly though not intimate terms with his 
uncle. He was a highly scientific naval officer, had been employed 
on various “ search” expeditions, had dredged up monsters from 
the briny deep, had written a treatise on an uncomfortable rudi- 
mentary creature, consisting of digestive organs and eyes, which 
had excited much interest among naturalists, and contributed 
endless papers to the “ Transactions” of various learned societies ; 
occupations Mr. Cranston Maynard was given to “pooh pooh,” 
but which he did not consider derogatory to a gentleman. 

It was nearly twenty-four hours before the bereaved old man 
could be persuaded to see his future successor, although he had 
come on his own invitation, and when he consented to receive him 
he scarcely spoke at first. 

Captain Cranston was tall, like most of his race, but round- 
shouldered, with a broad brow, thick grizzled whiskers, and mild, 
thoughtful blue eyes. 

The meeting was extremely awkward. Maynard glared at his 
nephew as if he begrudged him his length of days; and Captain 
Cranston, as is not unusual with some of the kindest Englishmen, 
was at a loss how to express his heart-felt sympathy with his 
desolate kinsman. 

“TI scarcely know why I sent for you,” said Mr. Maynard at 
last. ‘Those busybodies, Lambert and Green, suggested it. I 
suppose you were ready enough to come and look at the property 
you consider already your own ?” 

“You wrong me, uncle. I never gave your fortune a thought. 
I came because I believed you had some need of me, and because 
I most deeply and sincerely regret the terrible loss you have 
suffered.” 

“I forbid you to speak of it, sir. Ido not want your pity. 
Perhaps it is as well you should know something of the estate you 
will inherit.” 

“It is not so sure I shall inherit it; life is very uncertain, 
returning to town I may be smashed up; you are just as likely to 
outlive me as I am to outlive you. Indeed, I am not the sort of 
man to be owner of a large estate. I am an old bachelor, I have 
enough for all I want, property would only bring me trouble. I 
wish that poor fellow Philip had not been drowned; he would 
probably have been a better, and certainly a more picturesque , 

I do not wish to hear his name mentioned,” again interrupted 
Maynard in a tone of disgust. “It is the one drop of bitterness I 
have been spared to know that worthless bohemian is—is out of 
the way.” 

“I suppose you had some reason for disliking him; I must say 
I found him companionable and pleasant enough. He was perhaps 
weak and too easy going; I lost sight of him after his marriage, 
however.” 


“He was a worthless vagabond,” exclaimed Mr. Maynard with 
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some vehemence. ‘“ Reckless—reckless to a degree, and when 
he could not face his creditors he ran away, deserted his wife 
and child; I was obliged to give her a hundred pounds to 
start with in some business, or to go abroad. She promised 
she would never trouble me again, and, by George, she never 
did!” 

“Then you do not know what became of the child. Was it a 
boy?” 

* Fes.” 

“Something ought to be done for him. I suppose he is younger 
than Bernard Cranston’s boys.” 

“ IT know nothing about him.” 

Having exhausted this topic, which Mr. Maynard was evidently 
not at all disposed to pursue, Captain Cranston unfortunately 
asked how and where poor young Mrs. Maynard was; this called 
forth a flood of bitterness. ‘ Thanks to her preposterous, ridiculous 
fancies I am robbed of my last hope,” exclaimed the old man. 
“The air of Leighton Abbot was too trying for her; a change to 
the sea would do the boy good ; as if we did not thrive well enough 
here. So she dragged the child away to that cockneyfied seaside 
hole, Eastbourne, because her sister was staying there ; got into an 
ill-drained house, and was the death of my grandson. She is in 
London, I believe, but I neither know nor care ; she writes me long 
and no doubt canting letters—but I don’t read them; I won’t read 
them.” 

‘You are too hard on her, sir, and she has been hit hard enough 
already I imagine by the loss of her baby.” 

“ Her baby! What’s her loss to mine! The boy was not the 
sole representative of her family; she is young, she will marry 
again before the year is out. She has a brother and sisters, and 
I—I have nothing. Do not name her to me again zi 

Hugh Cranston was infinitely shocked at thisoutbreak. “ Cer- 
tainly not, if such is your wish,” he said, and, as science does not 
develop tact, he added, ‘* but I must say that I don’t see why you 
should blame the poor young mother.” 

“Don’t you?” grimly. “Then we are not likely to agree. 
Now Iam tired. You had better go and walk round your pro- 
perty. Iam no companion for any one. I wish I could go to 
sleep and never wake.” 

‘Shall I not see you at dinner, uncle?” said Hugh Cranston, 
to whom the valet had confided his fears that his master was 
starving himself to death. 

“No; I have done with life and its ways. Leave the old dog 
to die in his own kennel; I don’t want to be troubled with any one 
or anything. But as in you I shall have at least an honourable 
gentleman for a successor, I authorize you to come and go as you 
choose; make yourself acquainted with the property and the 
tenants, all will soon be yours. If I do not care to speak much 
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with you do not consider that any mark of ill-will. Now go. I 
shall try to sleep.” 

Captain Cranston retreated, not unwillingly, 

As the day was dry and clear he spent the afternoon in 
roaming about the park, inspecting the fauna and flora with 
much more interest than he did the marketable productions of 
the soil. 

And thus three days passed ; on each of them Captain Cranston 
paid a visit to his uncle, who endured his presence for a few 
moments and then peremptorily dismissed him. The rest of his 
time passed peaceably in preparing notes on some rare fungi peculiar 
to the district, and in long rambles by flood and field. The servants 
treated him as their future master; the head groom inquired 
each morning if there were “ any orders,” and was quite disgusted 
to find that the future lord of Leighton Abbot preferred his own 
pair of feet to four of any other animal. 

Still he began to wish for his bachelor quarters in Half Moon 
Street, his rubber at the Atheneum, and his preparations for the 
coming sessions of the Entomological Society. 

Mr. Maynard, however, would not listen to his suggestion that 
he should return to town. 

“Can’t you amuse yourself here ? Are there no horses in the 
stables, no birds in the covers,‘no hounds? You can surely find 
something to do.” Captain Cranston explained that he really was 
so unorthodox as not to care for killing anything, unless indeed 
he wanted a specimen, thereby lowering himself a good deal 
in his uncle’s estimation. 

The weather had changed the next afternoon, and being caught 
in an open field by a severe shower of rain and hail Captain 
Cranston returned to the house earlier than usual, having been 
drenched to the skin. 

“There is a strange gentleman with Mr. Maynard, sir,” 
said the butler, who appeared to have been on the watch for 
him. 

“Indeed! Did he not give his name ?” 

“No, sir. He sent in a note, and Mr. Maynard saw him 
directly. Nicholls says they have been talking loud, and would 
you mind going in, sir.” 

*T hardly like to intrude.” 

“You might go in promiscuous-like; Nicholls is afraid Mr. 
Maynard will be upset, sir.” 

“Very well; I will change my coat and boots first.” 

In a few minutes Hugh Cranston quietly opened the door of 
his uncle’s sitting-room, and saw the old man grasping the arms 
of his chair, a look of fierce anger on his pale, gaunt face, while 
the fire-light gleamed upon the form of his visitor, a man little 
over middle height, well though rather unconventionally dressed, 
thin and worn looking, but still handsome, who stood at the 
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opposite side of the fire-place, his eyes fixed resolutely, but not 
unkindly, at the agitated countenance before him. 

Hugh Cranston paused for a moment in growing surprise, his 
honest blue eyes brightening, then, making a step forward with 
outstretched hand, exclaimed, “ Philip Cranston! why—how— 
where have you come from ? ” 

“ Hugh!” cried the stranger, grasping the offered hand, and 
the two men stood still gazing at each other. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
RECOGNITION. 


CRANSTON Maynarp fell back in his chair with a deep sigh, as if 
he had received a sudden blow. 

“TI am afraid your unexpected appearance has been a little too 
much for my uncle,” said Captain Cranston. 

‘‘T fear it has,” returned the other, as both turned to look at the 
old man; “I should not have intruded upon him,” he continued, 
“had not duty to my son compelled me.” 
tt “ False; false as ever,” said Maynard hoarsely ; “* you promised 
when I offered to give you the annuity I have since paid, that 
you would disappear, and now you come to—to—rob a better 
man than yourself.” 

‘Your deep sorrow commands my endurance of almost any 
insult. Will you not hear my explanation ? ” 

“Then you knew he had not been drowned,” cried Captain 
Cranston, much amazed. 

“TIT did; but he had voluntarily renounced his rights. I did 
well to cut off such a withered branch from the family tree.” 

“Ask him to hear me,” said Philip (who has been hitherto 
known as Brand) appealingly to Captain Cranston; “I do not 
deserve the prejudice he has against me.” 

“ Come, sir, at least hear what he has to say.” 

Mr. Maynard bent his head in token of willingness to listen. 
Philip Cranston, turning so as to face his uncle, and with a slight 
unsteadiness of voice began : 

‘When I met you in London I was at the lowest ebb, and 
cared little what became of me. I was broken by ill-health, and 
would have done almost anything to get some physical comfort, 
food to eat, a comfortable shelter, clothes to wear; I assure you 
it is extremely hard to keep up to the mark in the teeth of fierce 
bodily need. When you offered me enough to keep body and 
soul together on condition of burying Philip Cranston for ever 
I thought I had the best of the bargain. I did not expect to be 
long a recipient of your bounty, I did not then know I had a son ; 
even if I did, there seemed but small chance of either of us inherit- 
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ing after you. I therefore did not believe I wronged any one in 
accepting relief from you. Soon after I found my boy was living 
under the roof of the man his mother had married, believing me 
to be dead. There he was well treated, safe, respectable, and 
given a career, as he had been taken into his supposed step- 
father’s office. What had I to offer him in exchange? Why 
should I bring more trouble on his mother whom I had already 
injured? The truest kindness to both was to remain in the grave 
of oblivion to which I had already been consigned.” 

Here Captain Cranston murmured something about legal 
obligation, but his uncle said hoarsely, “ Go on.” 

“TI therefore avoided my boy,” resumed Philip, “and left 
England, wandering about in a purposeless way. But rest, food, 
certainty recruited me. I began to liveonce more. The old love 
of my art came back to me. I began to sketch; I began to like 
work once more. Then while in the south of France I fell in 
with Lord Beaulieu, whom I had known slightly in America. He 
liked some views I had taken on his property there, consulted 
me about the decorations of an old chateau he was about to 
repair, and finally asked me to undertake those at his place in 
England. I went, and there I found my boy, who had, for 
reasons I will not trouble you with now, left his mother and 
turned mason, hoping to become an. architect. I have never 
quite parted with him since. I feel with you, sir,” he continued 
huskily, “because my love for that boy teaches me what a 
bereavement you have sustained.” 

The old man raised himself with a look of indignation. 
“Nay; hear me out,” cried Philip; “more than that, I can 
honestly say that if the grave could give you back your dead I 
would rejoice. It is not so much the wealth and position I grasp at 
for my son—I believe firmly it is in him to make both—but I will 
not rob him of his possible rights. I could not rest in the here- 
after, and think that he might reproach me for having kept back 
knowledge which might be all-important to him. I wish, sir, I 
could persuade you to see him—not to acknowledge him as an 
heir—that he is not. I may be carried off at any moment; mine 
is not a good life, then Hugh would succeed you; but my boy is 
a Cranston every inch—he is the soul of truth and honour; to 
know that I have such a son has made a different man of me. 
He is in the first flush of manhood, with the keenest sense of 
enjoyment, but he is master of himself as his father never was, 
as strong men only are. I wish you would see and acknowledge 
him.” 

“See him! see the young plebeian who has thriven when my 
son, a through-bred, was cut off in the opening of a fair life full 
of promise. Never, never! and from this hour I withdraw the 
allowance I have hitherto made you; you have broken the con- 
ditions on which it was granted,” almost screamed the old man. 
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“T have,” said Philip, bending his head. “So I cannot com- 
plain. At least, you both acknowledge my identity. I shall now 
reassume my name. As I said before, it is highly probable I may 
go before you, then Hugh will be head of the house, and a very 
good one he will make, but I’ll not sacrifice my boy’s chance; 
nor will you,” turning to Captain Cranston, “refuse to treat 
him as a kinsman ?” 

* Certainly not,” replied Hugh promptly. 

“TI suppose you have nothing more to communicate,” said 
Maynard harshly. 

“ Nothing,” said Philip. “I shall therefore leave you, for——’ 

“ Never to return,” interrupted his uncle. “ For you shall never 
be admitted inside my doors again; and, hark ye, I'll live, I'll 
outlive—you / The hope of keeping so unworthy a representative 
from ruling in my place will give me force to outlive you. Go! 
Let me never see your face again.” 

“ T have never deserved your dislike,” said Philip quietly, “ and 
your denunciations do not affect me. I still hope that time may 
heal your wounds; believe me, I will never intrude again.” 

He bowed slightly and left the room. 

“T can’t let him go without a word,” said Captain Cranston. 
*T willsend your man; you ought to have something after such a 
shake.” 

So saying he hurried after his cousin, whom he found at the 
entrance and looking about him with some interest. 

“You must not mind him, poor old fellow; he is awfully 
broken,” said Captain Cranston, joining him. ‘Come and have a 
glass of wine with me; you look no great things yourself. I want 
to hear how you come to be alive, and lots of things. How have 
you managed to get so deep into my uncle’s black books? As 
far as I can make out you have been reckless and imprudent, but 
nothing more.” 

*T do not understand it myself; his anger does not move me 
much. I am sorry for him, but I will not eat or drink in his 
house. If you will walk back with me to the gates I will tell you 
my tale in eatenso. I shall get a conveyance at the ‘Plough’ 
and catch the night train at Helmstone. This is a fine place; 
I never had a chance of seeing it before. Come along, Hugh, I 
want to win your friendship for my son; it would be of great 
value to him.” 

The two men walked away down the avenue, which they soon 
left for the greensward, strolling under the grand old trees which 
were rapidly losing their leaves, towards the village which 
clustered near the park gates. 

When Mr. Maynard’s man came to his master he found him 
standing erect, looking through the window. “ Bring me some 
champagne,” he said, turning sharply on his valet, “and some- 
thing to eat, game, cold meat, anything. Send one of the 
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men at once for Doctor Brown; if he can come to-night I shall be 
glad, if not, early to-morrow, and let Parkinson know I will dine 
with Captain Cranston this evening. I'll defeat that blackguard 
bohemian and his schemes yet,” he muttered to himself, as 
Nicholls hurried away amazed to execute his orders. He paced 
slowly to and fro. ‘Ah! my limbs are stiff and weak, but I have 
an object to live for now, and I'll live—I’'ll live !” 


* * * * * * * 


Mrs. Acland’s pallor and unusual restlessness attracted the 
notice and consternation of that important functionary, nurse, who 
communicated her impression to the parlour-maid (who had also 
accompanied the family out of town) that “ Missus was not like 
herself, and was in her (nurse’s) opinion, sickening for a fever 
which would make a pretty ‘ how-do-do’ in seaside lodgings.” Mrs. 
Acland was rather liked by her servants: she ruled with a firm and 
equable hand, she did not worry about trifles, neither was she 
penurious. 

After church on the day which succeeded her visit to town she 
complained of a headache, and asked nurse to go with the 
children for their afternoon walk, not feeling equal to accompany 
them, as was her usual habit of a Sunday. 

Then she established herself on a hard horse-hair covered sofa 
with a book which she could not read. She was acting over and 
over again every hour of the day before. She was calculating her 
chances—of detection she had little fear—not a soul could ever 
know she had re-entered Philip’s room. Then, as to his identity, 
that was not so sure. Did he pass as Brand, or as Cranston at the 
hotel? Brand was the name by which she had asked for and found 
him, and Lord Beaulieu’s letter was addressed to “ Mr. Brand, 
Water Street, Dockborough.” 

There was nothing in all that to give any clue to the murderer. 
It was not a pleasant term, but she unhesitatingly applied it. 
She had had a narrow escape. Had she escaped ? or had he, by 
any chance, escaped ? 

How she longed next day for the morning papers! There would 
certainly be a paragraph in some of them about “ Death from the 
use of Chloroform at the Charing Cross Hotel.” 

The day dragged through, and at night, being worn out by the 
incessant action of her brain, she slept deeply. But Monday’s 
papers contained no information, nor the next day’s, though she 
searched the columns eagerly and sent for every newspaper to be 
had at Folkestone. So the week slipped by, and on Saturday 
Mr. Acland arrived to enjoy his week’s holiday with his charming 
wife. 

That week was the most trying she had ever known. She 
could gain no tidings of Brand (as he must still be called). She 
dared not make the smallest inquiry. Insignificant—unknown, 
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as he was—there would surely be some notice of such a death in so 
public an hotel. Another possible danger which occasionally 
flashed across the immediate peril of Brand’s survival was the 
idea suggested by him that Blake was in London, if he had not 
been mistaken. She well knew that meant further extortion— 
greater complications. But would he dare to return to London ? 
No; not when a warrant was out against him, and with such a 
record as his. 

Haunted by such thoughts, even her power of self-mastery could 
not enable her to present her usual aspect of serene cheerfulness 
to her husband. He was much troubled by the change in her 
appearance, by her dejection and variable moods, and requested 
her to consult the famous Sir James Pettigrew. To this, with 
apparent reluctance, she assented, and promised to go up to town 
one day in the ensuing week; this was an opportunity not to be 
lost. Once in town she could ascertain something. 

As to the visit to Sir James Pettigrew, she could easily manage 
that, and furnish herself with a valuable prescription, carefully 
copied from an old one, re-dated and signed with the great doctor’s 
initials. It was a mere precaution, for Mr. Acland rarely ques- 
tioned his wife’s proceedings. She could thus secure a day and 
night in town, for, of course, she must go to town the day before 
her visit to the famous physician, in order to be in time for his early 
consulting hour. After much reflection she determined to call 
at the bureau of the hotel and inquire boldly if Mr. Brand were 
still in town. It required immense resolution, but she would not 
permit herself to falter ; she was safe, she repeated to herself—abso- 
lutely safe. Yet it was no ordinary proof of her nerve power to 
walk calmly into the hall and put the question to the busy clerk : 

“Ts Mr. Brand still here ?” 

“Mr. Brand? No; he is gone out of town for a few days.” 

‘* Has he left any address ?” 

“ Yes; here it is.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Acland, rapidly copying it on the 
envelope of a letter, and walking away with trembling limbs. 

Her desperate cowp had failed and her position was as alarmin 
as ever. Had the tide turned and had her luck left her? She 
thought hard as she threaded her way down the crowded Strand, 
intending to take a cup of tea at the first pastry-cook’s she -came 
to, and write a few lines to Brand, appointing a meeting. As she 
went slowly along her eye was struck by the figure of a man 
who passed her and walked on a few paces in front. There was 
something familiar to her in the broad shoulders, the short neck, 
the carriage of the head ; she quivered with terror and repugnance. 
The man was dressed in a frock coat, much be-frogged, and a 
curl or two of reddish hair appeared from under a large soft felt 
hat pulled over his eyes. The clothes seemed foreign, but the 
gait was English ; presently he stopped to look into a shop window ; 
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Mrs. Acland saw his face. What with the shadow of his hat, 
a quantity of dark red beard and moustache, and a pair of blue 
spectacles, there was very little to be seen of the features, yet 
Mrs. Acland did not doubt that it was her former lover, her 
cruellest foe—Blake. She passed him steadily, quickly resolving 
not to make any sign of recognition. Without turning she knew, 
she felt, he was following her. In profound agitation she rapidly 
debated in her mind, whether she should hold to her intention 
of taking a cup of tea, or dodge the enemy by taking refuge in 
an omnibus. Blake, she thought with some satisfaction, had now 
no evidence against her, and with her husband her word would 
far outweigh that of the felon she still feared. No; she would 
not fly from him. Her position was still worth fighting for; she 
would with a steady hand pluck safety from the nettle danger. 
Her whole future, her chance of keeping her children with her 
(and her all of human feeling existed for them only) depended on 
her management of this selfish scoundrel. She would face the 
foe was her decision, as with courage, which in a better cause 
would have been splendid, she strove to steady her pulses, and 
turned into the first cake-shop she came to; walked through it to 
the dingy portion at the back, where little tables were laid out, 
and asked for some tea and bread and butter. As she had 
anticipated, before the refreshment she had asked for was brought, 
the figure she expected appeared. The man with the blue spec- 
tacles paused, then approached, bowed low, and said, almost in a 
whisper, “ May I sit at your table?” Mrs. Acland bent her head in 
assent. 

He drew a chair forward. When the waitress brought Mrs. 
Acland’s cup, she asked, “ What can I bring you, sir?” He said 
in a rough feigned voice, pointing to the cup and plate, “ Tea— 
bread.” 

Then, leaning towards his companion, he whispered, “I must 
have an opportunity of speaking with you. I have risked much 
to see you, not daring to write.” 

“TI do not want to hold any communication with you,” she 
returned, setting her face to an agreeable conventional smile, so 
that any chance observer might fancy it was a friendly conversa- 
tion. You pledged yourself not to trouble me after you had 
driven me to a desperate expedient to supply you with 
money.” 

«‘ Bad luck has left me no choice; besides I have some good 
news for you, Judith; good news of a matter in which you will 
need my help.” 

“You can never bring me any good. I suppose, then, you 
want money ?” 

“T do; but a mere trifle this time. We cannot talk here. 
You had better hear what I have to say. Can’t you hearme now? 
I have come partly on your business at a risk to myself.” 
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“Where can we be safe?” she asked. “If you will tell me how 
I can be rid of you I will listen.” 

“ I’ll show the way,” he said eagerly ; “I don’t want to force 
myself on you, but I'll have my share of the plunder. As soon 
as you have swallowed your tea I will go out and get a cab; turn 
left when you come out of here and you'll see me; we’ll drive up 
and down the Embankment, where it is quiet, and I can leave 
you at one of the Metropolitan stations when we have had our 
talk.” 

Mrs. Acland shuddered, but bent her head in silent assent. 

*‘ It was a bit of luck stumbling on you to-day. Do you know 
what brought me this way? I saw in one of the evening papers 
that a man called Brand had nearly killed himself with chloroform 
in the Charing Cross Hotel; and I wanted to find him, for he 
might be useful if he is Cranston’s old chum. He has gone, but I 
have got his address.” 

“Do not talk to me any more till we are alone,” said Mrs. 
Acland faintly. He nodded and soon after rose, made her a low 
formal bow, paid for his tea, and went out. She summoned the 
attendant and paid for hers while she thought: “ He does not 
dream who Brand is; while Philip knows him. Thank Heaven, I 
never told that villain of his visit to me, his recognition of Dick.” 
She left the shop, and stepping into the cab with Blake, the 
driver, who had received his instructions, at once drove off to the 
Embankment, where in the comparative quiet Blake began: 

“First, for my bit of good news. Old Cranston Maynard’s 
grandson died about three weeks ago, and your boy Dick is the 
next heir.” 

“Yes; I know.” 

“ But, do you know that the property is worth ten or twelve 
thousand a year? and I tell you Dick is the next heir. There 
are I believe some queer conditions about the will. I would have 
had a look at it, only I have strong reasons for not obtruding 
myself on government officials, but you can ask for it straight 
enough.” 

** T suppose so.” 

** What’s come to you, Judith? I thought even I would be 
welcome with such tidings.” 

“T am inclined to throw up the game, confess everything to 
Mr. Acland, and retire to a penitentiary if I am to be persecuted 
by you.” 

** You would never be such a cursed fool,” cried Blake fiercely, 
“now, when the best chance we have ever had, has turned up.” 
Mrs. Acland laughed faintly. Keeping her cold light eyes fixed 
on his, she said, “Iam certainly a fool to trust myself here with 
you; there is murder in your eyes.” 

** Nonsense, Ju. Jam no fool, and will certainly not kill my 
goose with the golden eggs.” 
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“True,” she returned with the same indifference which had 
roused his ire. 

“ Now listen to me, Ju. Something has gone wrong with you— 
I see that—never mind; there is scarce anything that money 
won’t set right. Do you know where Dick is? Yes; well, you 
go and see the will. Old Maynard’s, I mean, the fellow that 
made the money and bought Leighton Abbot; then send for 
Dick, make it up with him. I never approved of your turning 
him out.” 

“Oh! you did not approve ”—bitterly—* perhaps you also 
disapproved of the only means I could contrive to get the money 
you needed.” 

“ Well, I did rather ; of course, it could not be helped; but don’t 
let us waste time on bosh. Explain to Dick the good fortune 
before him, promise to devote yourself to his cause, make him 
understand that he and you are under deep obligations to me. 
With that will behind him he can raise a lot of money and 
lift me out of my difficulties, and make you independent of old 
Acland.” 

“Thank you! I am not dependent on Mr. Acland. He is 
dependent on me. So, my son’s first use of his hopes is to dis- 
count them for the benefit of his father’s worst enemy ?” 

“IT can’t think what’s come-to you, Judith. You are sod d 
cantankerous. Of course, the money will not come out of your 
pocket.” 

“Tell me,” she asked slowly, “how it is you have ventured 
here ?” 

‘Because I have been cleaned out in Valparaiso. It is too 
long a story to tell you how I got to Havre, and so on to London, 
as a negro melodist; anyhow, I saw the child’s death in the 
paper, and determined to put you up to your work as regards 
Dick. Don’t be cross, old girl. I don’t want to do you any 
harm, but I am bound to take care of myself.” 

“A duty you are certain to fulfil. Now you have told me your 
errand tell the driver to stop at the Temple Station.” 

“Not so fast,” said Blake, with a heavy frown. ‘ You are not 
going to send me empty away. I have tried a lot of things, 
but somehow nothing turned up trumps. I have spent a lot of 
money waiting for you. I went to your house, and heard you 
were at Folkestone—all of you, the governor included—so I did 
not like to go down while he was there, nor to write either. 
Now I have barely a sou left; I am afraid I should have been 
driven to write a playful imitation of my friend Robert Acland’s 
signature on a slip of paper to secure to-morrow’s food had I 
not fallen in with you, my darling,” and his bold black eyes, from 
which he had removed the blue spectacles, dwelt on her with 
a mocking, devilish glance. 

‘Mrs. Acland shuddered—nor did she reply at once; in this 
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dilemma she thought of the man she had nearly succeeded in 
murdering. He would protect her from Blake. He would never 
suspect her of having put that bottle of chloroform under his 
drooping head. Yes; the ‘husband she had despised, defied, 
tortured, would be forbearing and merciful, even though he sus- 
pected that she had done her best to destroy his son’s character. 
She must temporize with this brute; she must gain time, and 
throw herself on Philip’s mercy. 

“As to money,” she said in an altered tone, “I have but five 
pounds and a little silver about me. I will give you the five 
pounds, and as I am specially engaged to-morrow with Mr. 
Acland you must wait to see me till the day after; it will cost 
me some trouble to stay in town, but I will do it for your sake, 
and we must see what we can contrive for our mutual benefit 
out of this new turn of Fortune’s wheel. Where can I meet 

ou?” 
. “Now you are talking like the woman of sense I always 
thought you were. Hand out the sovs. It is not a note, I 
hope.” 

CN o;” taking out her purse and handing him the gold pieces. 

“Good. Well, about meeting. I am not sure; some quiet 
place out West would be safest. There is a decent restaurant 
in Wilmington Street, near to Westbourne Grove. Here; I will 
write the name and number for you. I will engage a private 
room. Mind you bring some more money with you, or I'll be 
kept in pledge ; bring Dick’s address and some writing materials 
in your bag. What hour shall we fix?” 

* Let me see; that will be Friday,” returned Mrs. Acland, as if 
considering deeply. ‘I am afraid it would not be safe to promise 
earlier than two o’clock.” 

“Two o’clock will do prime,” returned Blake cheerfully. “It 
will go hard if we don’t manage a good haul, and Dick will not 
be a penny the worse. I have an idea myself, but I would like to 
compare it with yours, for you have a capital head, Ju—always 
had.” 

He scribbled a line on a leaf of his note-book, which he tore 
out and gave to her. 

‘“‘ You flatter me,” she said with a peculiar smile, and put away 
the leaf in her purse. “Ido not pretend to sentiment, but for 
my own sake I should be glad to know you were provided for 
life.” 

“‘T dare say you would, no matter how,” returned Blake with a 
chuckle. ‘ Well; we will see what we can do;” he adjusted the 
spectacles again. “I should be undone were I to forget my 
goggles.” 

“ Now, as there is no more to be said I must leave you.” 

* You are in a monstrous hurry, Ju, but I suppose you can’t 
well stay longer. Is old Acland up in town?” 
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“ He is.” 

“ Doing the usual treadmill I suppose ; off at nine ?” 

“Yes, I shall meet him in town to-morrow afternoon—which 
is one of the reasons I cannot meet you,” said Mrs. Acland with 
an air of simple sincerity, as if she had not invented the appoint- 
ment for the occasion. “Pray, make the driver stop, or drive 
back to Charing Cross.” 

* Very good. See about some more cash, Judith. Iam not 
exorbitant. Ill make twenty pounds do until we can borrow 
something for Dick on a post obit.” 

Blake talked on in a careless rambling way that struck Mrs. 
Acland as unlike his former manner. She kept silent; she was 
almost exhausted by the fearful strain to which her nerves had 
been subjected. <. 

But she was not to rest yet. 

As soon as she was free from Blake she hastened to the 
ladies’ waiting-room and there penned a few hasty lines to Philip 
Cranston. 

**T will call on you at the address I have just found at Charing 
Cross Hotel to-morrow about one; let nothing prevent your being 
at home to see me.” This safely posted she at last sought the 
shelter of her own house, stupefied by the painful excitement 
through which she had passed, and half surprised at the sense 
of terror and reluctance with which she contemplated her ex- 
pected interview with Philip Cranston. 

“It would indeed be a strange freak of fortune,” she murmured 
to herself, “if he was saved from me to befriend me. What if I 
send him to keep the tryst with Blake?” , 


(To be continued.) 




















TWO WOMEN. 


By S. D. SPICER. 





PART I. 
‘‘ Being so very wilful. ..”—Tennyson. 


HE one strong, noble, beautiful. The other? Well, in the 
other you might soon discover the clay foot of the golden 
image that Wilfred Eldon had set up. 

The one was called Mary. 

The name of the other was Kate. 

Names characteristic of both. For Mary was (as one of her 
name should be) steadfast, compassionate, trustful. Kate was a 
creature of many moods, tearful and smiling all at once, impulsive, 
uncontrollable. She was most often called “ Kitty ;” the other 
was always Mary. 

Wilfred loved Kate with the fierce passion of a flame that flares 
up quick and dies out. The strong burning of a red-hot fire that 
will last when the flame has gone, this was not Wilfred’s love for 
Kate. ‘ Wilful,” we who formed his home life called him. It was 
a forecast of the man. 

Wilful! how well I remember the trouble he gave those best 
and dearest to him. And yet, as a mother loves most the child 
who has cost her most, so Wilfred’s mother loved the wayward boy 
better than any one of the home flock who had never given her a 
moment’s uneasiness. It is the prodigal in this life who most 
often gets the fatted calf. It was so with Wilful. 

I used to know Wilfred Eldon well—indeed, I knew all the 
family—his mother was my oldest friend. We had been friends 
as children. We had shared the same masters, the same classes, 
we had been “ presented” together at the same drawing-room. 
When she married Lord Walter, I had just taken a cottage on a 
sweet Surrey common called Sunny Rest, and Lady Walter when 
she became a widow joined me there. That is, she took a little 
house close to my cottage,—the gardens only divided by a low 
wall where the ivy clung and a tall fir-tree made a shelter. I 
remember Master Wilful would get up into that tree and climb 
the wall into my garden, a sturdy creature just emancipated from 
petticoats, and the only whipping he ever got in those days was 
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administered by my hands for oft-repeated trampling on my 
garden borders. 

I had been five years at Sunny Rest when Sarah Eldon came. 
The interrupted friendship of our girlhood was renewed and I look 
back now to those happy years as some of the brightest of my life. 
[ had never wished to marry. I enjoyed to the full other people’s 
children and made it my delight to be useful to them. 

An “old maid” has a corner of her own that nobody else can fill, 
that is, if she is the happy, contented, warm-hearted creature she 
ought to be. But then, she must be an “old maid” from choice, 
not from compulsion. 

Wilfred was the eldest of the little toddling creatures who used 
to come about my knees for sugar-plums and coax for stories on 
wet afternoons. What talks their mother and I used to have 
when the children were in bed, sitting “ knees and nose into the 
fire ” (I call it), or rambling in beautiful summer evenings along 
the sweet Surrey lanes. 

Surely there are few things more lovely on God’s earth than 
friendship—friendship coming out of the secret sympathy that 
binds two souls together. Do you say you do not believe in it 
between women? I have seen it a sacred thing unbroken till 
death. 

Our talk, Lady Walter’s and mine, was most often about her 
children, their character, their future. What great things 
Wilfred was to do! How proud his mother was of him. And 
after all, the boy’s career was to be only a disappointment, a 
failure with one exception, yes—there was an exception—I had 
forgotten Mary Meadows. 

Well, when he was old enough Wilfred Eldon was sent to 
school. 

“He will be first in his class, and by-and-by head of the 
school,” his mother said confidently, and then as the months 
slipped on, “it is only a private school, you know, boys haven’t a 
chance; wait till he’s at Eton, and you'll see!” And after a year 
or two Wilfred went to Eton. There were prizes enough there to 
win, but somehow Wilful, as we still called him, never succeeded 
in getting one. “He is so strong and full of life,” said his 
mother, “how can you expect a high-spirited boy to be amongst 
the ‘saps?’ Wait till he is in the Boats, he’ll get into the Eight 
and be Captain before long. With his great abilities and strength 
of purpose, for Wilfred can be determined, Elizabeth, you know, 
when he sets his mind to do a thing.” (I did indeed know that 
he could be determined, but I called his determination obstinacy.) 
But neither among the “wet Bobs” or the “dry” did Wilfred 
Eldon carry off the prize. ; 

His defeats sat lightly on him. He was always going to do 
better next time, and so handsome, imperturbable, unsuccessful 
Wilfred finished his school-days and went to Oxford. 


Oo 
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The next thing that happened and the most natural was that 
he fell in love, as the expression is. 

I was tying up my sunflowers, there had been a storm in the 
night and they were dreadfully blown about, when Lady Walter 
came to announce the great event. 

“Oh, my dear Elizabeth, I’ve such news for you! do leave 
those stupid things alone and attend to me.” For I had my 
tallest flower in my hand, fastening it up while she spoke. I felt 
a little aggrieved that my sunflowers which had been quite a 
show all the season should be so lightly spoken of. “One 
moment, Sarah,” I said, “I will only just tie up this one, and 
then 3 

“ But Wilful’s engaged to be married! There, Elizabeth, there’s 
my news; what do you say to that?” I was at her side in an 
instant on the path, and forgetful of my old garden-gloves, clasping 
her white hands and kissing her all at once. 

“Come in out of the sun,” I said, for she had run to me 
without hat or cloak, straight from her letters and the breakfast- 
table, and I drew her in at my open window, and we sat down 
together. I remember now the scent of the roses, some red and 
white roses on the table. 

Tsn’t it delightful ?” cried my friend, wiping her eyes, where 
the tears of joy stood ; “I think she is worthy of my boy!” 

*‘Mary Meadows!” was my surprised exclamation, “I often 
have thought it might come to this, but I hardly dared hope so 
much for Wilfred.” 

I remember I exclaimed so much at the boy’s good fortune 
that Wilfred’s mother became a little offended. A princess would 
hardly have been worthy of him in his mother’s eyes. 

Sweet Mary Meadows! the rest of us all marvelled at Wilfred’s 
luck in winning such a woman’s love, but it was not “ luck,” for 





all God’s creatures move by His direction, and human hearts are : 


no exception to His rule. 

When my friend left I sat lost in thought, and only awoke from 
my abstraction when the garden scissors on my lap fell to the 
floor, and then I started up and went back to my flowers. 
Wilfred and Mary seemed painted on the large green leaves, and 
amongst the yellow petals of my sunflowers. The sweet garden 
scents came cool and refreshing after the storm. Would Mary’s 
life with Wilfred Eldon be like my garden? all sunshine and 
singing birds? this was what I asked for her. Somehow I found 
myself thinking more of her than of him. 

I had known Mary Meadows all her young life. She was what 
I had once heard Wilfred himself call her, “the perfection of 
woman,” but then I never expected heedless, thoughtless Wilfred 
to succeed in winning perfection. If there was a superiority in 
Mary Meadows above others, it was nothing tiresome, nothing 
superior in the sense in which that word is often rendered odious. 
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It was gentleness combined with strength of purpose and withal 
a great humility ; “ womanliness” described her best. 

Mary Meadows was not beautiful in the strict sense of the 
term, but her eyes—dark, speaking eyes—showed the soul within, 
and a resolute mouth spoke her indomitable will ; for the rest she 
was small, but you could not call her insignificant. Wherever 
you found her she was a presence in the place. A woman to lean 
on, avery tower of strength in difficult times, a true “help- 
mate” to the man who married her. Was I not justified in my 
opinion of Wilfred Eldon’s great good fortune? Already, in the 
years gone by, her influence had kept him from boyish scrapes, 
and worse, I believe, for he had been accustomed to confide in 
her and to follow her advice. It had not been of her seeking, for 
there are strong natures that must exercise influence over others 
whether they will it or no. We shall never know this side of the 
grave the component parts of soul and body, or what goes to 
make up that wonderful magnetic power that one soul exercises 
over another, and that we call influence, for want of a better 
word. 

We all know it exists, and we all experience it some time in our 
lives, for good or evil. Heaven send that in our case it be for good. 

Wilfred was as wax in Mary’s hands, and could no more help 
himself than the needle can help the power of the magnet to 
draw it to itself. 

Mary herself seemed unconscious of her great power. The 
small artifice of meaner souls was no part of her nature, or she 
might long ago have taken the boy’s heart and made it captive, 
as the cruel do every day, only to fling away afterwards, crushed and 
bleeding, as a trophy of her power. But when, at last, the time 
came when he told her of his love, she found her heart had 
already gone to him, it was no longer in her own keeping, and so 
Wilfred Eldon won a prize! And I, musing on all this, thought 
how many a noble head and heart has failed to take any out 
of life’s lottery, and this man with his selfish indolence and wasted 
opportunities, was to be blessed, as few are blessed, with a good 
woman’s love. I marvelled as I thought it all over amongst my 
sunflowers and the birds singing. 

When first Lady Walter brought the news, there was a name 
my tongue did not frame, but in my heart I said, “ Thank God it 
is not Kate Verity!” 

Mary Meadows came to see me. She was very happy, very 
content to be Wilfred’s wife. We sat under the shadow of the 


house and watched the harvest moon, as I had often watched it, 
sail above the fir-trees and the big cedar on my lawn. The 
cedar branches were soon all silvered, and you could see beyond, 
where the meadow lands stretched to the river, the corn cut and 
some sheaves standing, each sheaf with its own particular shadow 


clear and bright under the moon. 
02 
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“You see I’ve known him so long,” she said, “and I think I 
loved him long before he made me sayI did. He got into my 
heart years ago, I did not know it myself, and he was there all 
the time.” She gave a low happy laugh. “Dear old Wilful!” 
The river ran through tbe cornfields, a gossamer thread in a silver 
mist. ‘ Let us go in,” I said presently, “the dew is rising.” 

“One minute more,” she begged, and gave a sigh. A 
shadow had come on her clear open brow, the Madonna brow I 
used to call it, likening it to one of Raphael’s pictures I had seen. 

“What troubles you?” I asked. She looked at me with her 
honest, fearless eyes, and said, “Kate Verity.!” She said it so 
simply, and without hesitation, though her voice trembled a 
little. I remained silent, not knowing what to say. 

“ He is such a boy,” she went on after a moment, “ you may 
smile, I know he is two years my senior, but somehow I have 
always felt myself to be the elder of the two—he is a baby in 
the hands of that designing woman.” 

“But Wilfred is yours by right now,” I said eagerly. ‘Cannot 
you forbid him to ” She held up both hands, so small and 
white, in the twilight of the garden, as though to stop my further 
speech ; I think only the soft witchery of the moonlit dusk would 
have made her speak of this, even to me. 

* There is nothing to forbid,” she said hurriedly, “ I would not 
make the subject of so much importance—I would not have him 
think——” She threw back her small shapely head with a 
gesture that meant much. 

‘“‘ Have you said nothing to him ?” 

“ Oh, he knows what I feel, what I have always felt about this 
intimacy. Long agoI warned him. I could not think then that 
he could ever be more to me than a dear young brother, to he 
advised and scolded too—for I never spared him in the old days, 
—I told him plainly of his folly, I could not bear to see him 
throw himself away. Her influence was always harmful, for one 
of his character especially. Miss Verity is not a bad woman, 
but m 

“But she is not a good friend for Wilfred,” I said emphatically. 

She went on: “ Lady Walter thinks the friendship, if it ever 
really existed, was broken off long ago. I would not undeceive 
her, but I warned Wilfred, just three years ago, that I would 
write and tell his mother if this sort of thing went on. I said, 
‘you cannot have us both; you must choose between your 
friends!’ He had just come from Oxford, and his mother seemed 
to like to know that I could help him ever so little to good.” 

The shadow went out of her face. 

*‘T remember the day so well—the day of our conversation. It 
was very hot, and he took me on the river, and we rowed as far as 
Cranley Elms. I scolded him first because he confessed he was 
not doing his best at his work, and he looked up in my face with 
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his earnest eyes—you know how Wilfred can look,” she broke off 
suddenly with a shy blush; “ and—well, he said, if he had some- 
body to work for, something to look forward to, he would be a 
very different man. Never mind what I answered. I gave hi 
no hope, | thought him so young; and then, I did my best to 
make him see the ruin he was bringing on himself and that poor 
woman. She was governess then to those Hawtreys, you re- 
member ?—the people who used to live at King’s Acre? He 
promised me to see no more of her. He knew, as I did, that he 
could not marry her in the face of his mother’s opposition. He 
kept his promise till a chance meeting at the church in the town 
revived the old friendship. Poor Miss Verity, I can only draw one 
inference from her taking the post of organist at King’s Acre, 
when the Hawtreys left. She is much to be pitied. I have none 
but kindly thoughts of her.” 

“ Poor Kitty Verity!” I echoed. “But I feel angry with her 
too. Wilfred’s mother, his best friends, we have all suffered 
through her, Mary. I must say, she behaves badly in seeking to 
retain his affection.” 

* Ah, but who could help loving my Wilfred ?” Mary Meadows 
said very softly. Her eyes shone with the new light in them, 
and I thought the old poet spoke truly who first said, “love is 
blind.” I, too, had a soft corner in my heart for this provoking 
irresistible Wilfred, and I caught myself thinking that I liked 
Wilfred’s faults better than most people’s virtues. 


The wedding was to be soon, and I felt all would go right 
then, but the next thing I heard was that Mary Meadows had 
been called away to the death-bed of her only sister. The sister 
did not die for a whole six weeks. The days dragged themselves 
away, leaving us all anxiously expectant, and Wilfred more 
miserable than anybody. It was during this waiting-time that I 
heard of Wilfred so often in the town—I mean our little post 
town of King’s Acre. At last, after a sleepless night and two 
days’ bad headache—I always get headaches if I have something 
on my mind—I determined to take the bull by the horns, in other 
words “speak.” 

I was in my garden when my bull appeared, looking so 
meek and dejected that I felt it would be difficult to find the 
horns on which to lay my hold. My bull was shorn—he was only 
a silly sheep after all, I thought. He greeted me with his sunny 
smile and a wistful look in his blue eyes—blue eyes like violets 
fringed with long curling lashes—“ the Eldon eyes” his mother 
used to call them, for the duke’s family were all handsome, and 
Lord Walter had been the youngest son. I went with him into 
the house. 

“ You sent for me, Aunt Lib?” (The children had always been 
taught to call me aunt, though I was only their mother’s adopted 
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sister.) ‘ Nothing wrong with my mother or the brats?” he 
asked, drawing forward the most comfortable chair in the room 
and proceeding to lay his long limbs within it. Lady Walter and 
the younger children were at the seaside. 

“ No, Wilfred, no,” I answered nervously, hardly knowing what 
I said in my anxiety to begin the all-absorbing subject I had at 
heart. Mary Meadows so far away, his mother absent from home, 
I nerved myself to the disagreeable task I had undertaken. I 
began by stirring the fire to conceal my agitation. 

“The autumn days are chilly, don’t you find them so?” 

** Let me do that for you.” He took the poker from my hand. 
“You are clearing out the best part of the coals. What is the 
matter, Aunt Lib? You seem rather jumpy this morning. Now, 
if it was me, I should take a brandy and soda, a little nip neat 
would be better for you perhaps.” 

‘Nonsense, my dear, don’t talk rubbish. I don’t require any 
stimulant, what I do really desire is a little conversation with you. 
You know, dear boy, I have scarcely seen you since you were 
engaged to be married.” 

He was leaning back lazily now in his arm-chair, but he started 
up: 

* Aunt Lib, what’s wrong? I'll take any odds something’s 
gone wrong, or I’m in for a blowing-up from my mother, and she 
has commissioned you to deliver it second-hand.” 

“No, no, I have not heard from your mother. I want to talk 
to you myself; to speak to you about—well, about Miss Verity.” 
I was surprised at my own boldness when I had said the 
name. 

“Kitty Verity! What in the name of fortune made you pitch 
upon her?” 

He appeared to be so genuinely surprised that I felt a blush 
overspread my face as if I was the guilty party. I hurried on. 

* Of course, I have no right to speak, but then, why do you go 
so often into King’s Acre and stop there so long? It must be— 
forgive me if I wrong you.” His open boyish face was red enough 
now. 

“ Who told you I went into the town?” 

“Oh, so many people. They don’t remark on it to your dis- 
credit. They think you go to play tennis with the Castle people, 
but I happen to know you dislike them and the Browns too, so I 
felt certain that—that—oh, my dear boy,” I broke off, “do you go 
to see Kitty Verity ?” 

“T see her sometimes. It is only out of kindness. You know 
she was very good to me once when I sprained my ankle, oh, years 
ago now, and one can’t be ungrateful, especially as she’s poor and 
very badly off for friends. What ? Of course, I shall tell Mary. She 
has a right to know my movements. I’m off, Aunt Lib, I’m sorry 
to say.” He pulled out his watch. “TI told that fellow Andrews 
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I’d be with him at three about my new rifle, and it’s—by Jove, it’s 
past that now.” 

I caught his arm. 

“Believe me, Wilfred, Mary is right in objecting, as your 
mother has always objected, to this intimacy, the influence is so 
bad for you. Mary is right.” 

“ Mary is always right.” 

He said it so straight from his heart that my eyes filled. 

‘You are a dear fellow ; be worthy of Mary. Oh, Wilfred, you 
have a treasure for your wife.” 

He wrung my hand hard, and the look in his eyes showed me 
he understood the meaning of my words, and as I turned away I 
thanked God in my heart. 


PART II. 


“ Never morning wore to evening, 
But some heart did break.” 


Ir there was an unaccountable attraction for Wilfred in this Miss 
Verity (I used to call it “ fascination”), it had no power to 
enthrall him when once his heart was in Mary’s keeping; for 
Mary Meadows held his best self, and it is by his better nature 
that a man is won at last. Passion may get the upper hand for a 
time, but where the good is not dead, only dormant, the heart 
awakes to the least touch of the master hand that holds the key 
to its true self. And in the past, was the woman most to blame 
or the man? Was it her fault or his ? 

You who have experience will tell me, perhaps, that the game 
is always in the woman’s hands ; if so, Kate Verity had only her- 
self to thank, when she played and lost. Alas! she had staked 
her all upon the game. 

When first Miss Verity came to King’s Acre, it was as governess 
to some friends of ours, and when they left, she stayed on as 
organist at Saint Anne’s. I think Wilfred first made her ac- 
quaintance at a tennis party in the neighbourhood. Miss Verity 
was clever and accomplished, a woman of middle age, but with a 
charm in her bright naive manner that made her appear much 
younger. It was while his mother was abroad that Wilfred was 
thrown much with the pretty governess. The time of year was 
summer; the place, the sweet Surrey lanes wreathed with 
honeysuckle and dog-roses, the scented breath of pine-woods 
coming across the green; the time, evening. Voila tout! Is 
anything more wanted to fill in the picture? And in a rash 
moment Wilfred gave a promise—only a half promise; but how 
dangerous are those half promises? Mary Meadows found it out, 
only by reading his face. 
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: 

Thank God, his was a face still open and clear enough for loving 
eyes to read, though a stranger would have failed to decipher what 
was written there. 

“ You do not intend to make Miss Verity your wife—you know 
as well as I do that it is impossible, and yet—oh, Wilfred!” No 
further words were needed, the look in her eyes was more terrible 
to the young man than words. She was his lady, his “ Beatrice.” 
The world would be the better if the young Dantes in it could 
always find a Beatrice as this one did, could look to her, follow 
her guidance. Let it be only an ideal love, it will serve as a star, 
a talisman amidst the murky waters that are ever rising to stain 
the fresh young hearts battling in the flood. And Wilfred had 
stammered out, “I told her the truth. I said it was no promise ; 
I did, on my honour, Mary.” Would he ever forget how his lady 
stood confronting him like some avenging angel in her just indig- 
nation. ‘“ We had better leave your honour out of the question.” 
The poor fellow in his misery declared himself to be unworthy 
even to be Mary’s friend, and yet, after all, he won her for his 
wife. Who amongst us can understand the human heart, or 
fathom its mysterious depths? This man had so little to give 
that was worth having, and yet two women loved him with all 
their hearts, and one of them was Mary Meadows. 

Long ago, one spring-time, amidst the pink and white apple- 
blossoms, under the orchard wall near St. Anne’s, Wilfred recalled 
that foolish half promise once made to Kitty Verity. One even- 
ing, after church was over and the pretty organist hung upon his 
arm, Wilfred faltering, with the guilty red mounting to his face, 
told her he could never hope for his mother’s consent, “ and 
besides, there’s Mary Meadows,” he blurted out. “I could never 
think of what I spoke of once; I was mad, insane; you tempted 
me; will you forgive me?” 

She only laughed in his face. 

“What a boy you are to say that to me; what has Mary 
Meadows to do with it?” 

“I love her,” he said, simply, “ but she is far beyond my reach, 
the stars are not farther!” 

The woman at his side started as if she had been stung, and 
then she laughed again, a laugh that had no mirth in it. “You 
are really growing quite poetical,” she said. But the next moment 
she had stopped in her walk and leaning half against the old 
red wall and half within his arm, she looked up into his 
eyes with a playful smile, though her red lips quivered. ‘ You 
fancy that you love her,” she said, lightly, “because she has 
grown up with you, has formed part of your young life (as the 
books say). But what can you, my poor Wilfred, find to cling to 
in such a superior nature, such peerless goodness? Tell me now, 
isn’t your poor little Kitty, who never sees a fault in her darling 
love, who worships the very ground you tread on, more part of. 
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yourself, more accessible than—the starry heights above?” she 
mimicked his gesture. But he, in his turn, drew away from her. 

“Spare me the comparison,” he said ; “ why, Kitty, if I like you 
— if I love you—it is as different a thing to that with which she 
inspires me as dark from light! her heart compared to yours, Kitty, 
is as roses to blades of weedy grass!” The words were ill-chosen 
for a lover’s lips under the sweet spring blossoms with the woman 
he loved—or should have loved—hanging on his arm. His arm! 
while his heart was full of that other image, blotting out this 
poor, pretty face with which he had trifled away the precious 
hours. The words had gone forth inadvertently truthful, and 
could not be recalled. Yet after the first burst of sorrow and 
wrath was over, Miss Verity allowed herself to be consoled, and 
poor, silly Wilfred had yielded to her broken-hearted reproaches, 
her passionate endearments, and was faster than ever in the toils 
for having tried once to break from them. 

Again, I ask in my bewilderment, who can fathom the human 
heart? What pleasure, think you, could Kate Verity find in 
seeking to retain this man’s affections against his will? Could she 
not see that her passionate love was as nothing against Mary’s long 
tried affection? But guilty blindness brings its own punishment. 

Wilfred dared not tell her of his engagement. I found out after- 
wards that his visits to King’s Acre were made with the intention 
of breaking it to her himself, but he was a coward about giving 
pain, and he failed every time in the telling. 

To easy-going, indolent natures like Wilfred’s, there is always 
an anxious desire to avoid pain for themselves by keeping well 
with all the world. But there is sometimes real kindness in 
giving pain to others; such dealing requires a courage of its 
own that is only to be found amongst the strong and generous. 
These will administer the painful warning, the smarting rebuke 
cost them what it may, and these are they who reap their reward 
in wrong set right, or if that may not be, in the peace that is not 
of earth. 

One morning after that on which we had talked together, 
Wilfred Eldon was down at the river-side when Kate Verity came. 

The wind had made a carpet of the autumn leaves, silver and 
bronze scattered on the river-banks and along the towing-path 
where her feet must: pass. 

She walked over the dead leaves to her dead love. Had she 
not cherished her blindness she must have seen it long ago—for 
Kate Verity was no fool—his love had existed only as a transient 
flame and when she came looking for its warmth, she found only 
ashes and the fire dead. 

And Wilfred, in this extremity, brought face to face with the 
woman he had wronged, would have cut off his right hand to 
undo the doing of three years ago. But the present is ours and 
the future; the past is no longer in our keeping, though we shed 
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tears of blood; it has gone forth long ago only to meet us atin 
God’s J udgment-seat. 

The wind in the elm trees seemed to sob ont her inline 
words in unison. “ Wilfred!” her voice sounded as he had never 
heard it before. “Look at me! is it not for the last time? 
Listen! for you shall hear me—you who get your own selfish 
pleasure at any cost, and care not for the pain you inflict in the 
getting it!” 

**T care, I do care,” he faltered out between the gusty pauses of 
her passionate speech—the voice, tearful at first, grown dry and 
hard in the presence of the man who had once told her he loved 
her. 

“Care ? I believe you! such sorrow will not give you one sleep- 
less night, nor spoil your appetite for dinner, nor make you shed 
one tear!—I know you, Wilfred Eldon, better than you know 
yourself—shallow, fickle, faithless that you are!” Her eyes 
blazed out the words her tongue was telling, more eloquently than 
the words, scorn, indignation, contempt, that left him no room for 
utterance had he had anything to say, but he was speechless. 
Yet he would not have fled from her then, he would heal the 
wounds his hands had inflicted on her. 

His soft, pliant nature was capable of generosity even to self- 
sacrifice when once his selfish indolence was overcome—a mistaken 
generosity where Kate Verity’s happiness was concerned. Yet, 
when he did speak his words were harsh out of the very bitterness 
of his self-reproach that sent the red blood rushing into his fair 
young face. For he was young yet, and the thought of the past 
in which he had played a double part, yielding to her fair words 
and the soft witchery of her eyes, was unbearable to him. Deceit 
was no part of his nature and the harvest he had to reap was 
wormwood ; was it any comfort that she who had helped to sow 
the seed reaped it with him? “Kitty!” he began desperately, 
“why do you come crying and raving? you had better go upon 
the stage you have so often talked about, if you want to do that 
sort of thing; pray don’t come and make a scene out here—you 
rave like an actress.” 

‘You never loved me,” she almost screamed, and clenched her 
hands as if to strike him; “ fool that I was, I believed you and 
you have deceived me!” 

Sometimes—it may be at the supreme moment of our life— 
words trivial perhaps and long forgotten shape themselves so 
vividly in the brain that it seems as if a voice spoke them. To 
Wilfred came lines he had learnt as a boy at school : 


“ False, fleeting, perjur’'d Clarence— 
That stabb’d me in the field by Tewksbury.” 


The river spoke them, so it seemed to him ; the dead leaves floating 
down repeated them. Stabbed? yes had he not stabbed this 
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woman ? wounded her to death under the blossoming hedgerows 
and the red sunset sky one summer evening long ago? 

“False, fleeting, perjured,” repeated the river answering his 
thoughts. 

“Oh God,” he cried, “ have you no pity ? ” 

“Pity ? what pity had you when you took my poor love only 
to throw it back to me? Mary Meadows, the woman who is 
jealous of me—who in the midst of her wealth of friends and 
home, grudged me my only joy, the one love of my life—Mary 
Meadows has taken you from me, and I hate her, I hate her!” 
All the strong man’s nature within him rose up at her words. 
His low hoarse tones when he answered, startled Kate Verity in 
the midst of her passion. 

* Jealous ?” he repeated, “you to say it of her? You who 
tempted me to break faith with Mary, you who stole my love 
knowing already it was hers—you to say this!” he caught her by 
the wrist and held it tight in his vehemence. 

She gave a little cry. ‘You are hurting me, let me go!” 
Then while he looked the tears came welling up into her eyes, 
and suddenly melting, she sank down at his feet. ‘Oh pity me,” 
the words came choked witk great sobs, “ pity me, for J love you 
so!” He saw the tears force themselves down between the hands 
that covered her face, watched them drop in great splashes on 
her gown, and never moved to raise her from where she lay on 
the leaf-strewn grass—decaying leaves like his love for her. At 
last she raised her head and in her undisciplined grief threw up 
her arms as if calling all nature to witness. ‘“ Why do I love 
anything so weak, so worthless ? yet your very faults are sweet 
to me; I love the air you breathe—the ground you tread on! 
Do-you hear? you have taken all I had to give—a woman’s strong 
love—you have wound yourself round my heart, and when I would 
tear you out I cannot! I swear to you, Wilfred, I would if it were 
possible: I should be a happier woman, but I cannot !—I cannot !” 
With that exceeding bitter cry she once more buried her face 
in her hands, and when she looked up at last it was to read in his 
eyes the sentence of her doom. There was a look on his pale resolute 
face that told her love had fled for ever, and that all the past must 
be as if it had never been. She heard the river running still and 
saw the great trees stretch overhead and the little leaves drop 
airily down to cover the naked tree roots. The branches would 
have other leaves next spring, and the tree roots their soft mosses 
and wildflowers between; but to her no spring would come— 
she must walk henceforth as in a wilderness bearing her wound. 

Shall we pity her the less because this was the fruit of her own 
hands? Surely our compassion should be the greater, for is not 
the pain keener when we know we have only ourselves to thank 


for our own undoing ? 
And Wilfred ? 
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The sweetest of women was his for life, the girl with the 
Madonna brow. The angel guardian of his boyhood was to be 
his helpmate even to old age and death. 

What had he done to deserve such a wealth of happiness ? 

The question was my own, and there was none to answer it. 

The prodigal gets the ring and the best raiment—is it out of 
compassion for his weakness—while the strong suffer hunger and 
are silent. 

These were my thoughts to the sound of Wilfred’s wedding-bells. 

Mary Meadows is Mary Eldon now. 





"NEATH THE MASK. 


WE seem to those who see us meet 
The careless friends of yesterday ; 
They cannot tell that when we greet 
The long sad years seem passed away ; 
They do not know that in our gaze 
Sweet visions of the past arise; 
They cannot mark the stealthy ways 
Of communing our hearts devise. 


They do not guess that in the past 
Dear love-lit hours were mine and thine; 
Our vanished dream, too sweet to last, 
Is not revealed by word or sign ; 
The swiftest glance you give to me 
Is fraught with meaning hidden well ; 
The lightest word I breathe to thee 
Disguises love I dare not tell. 


But though in crowds we stand apart, 
With eyes averted, hands impressed, 
My heart still seeks and finds thy heart ; 
And love, tho’ masked, is manifest : 
The smothered sigh, the heart’s quick thrill, 
The passionate pain when each is nigh, 
Reveals a love time cannot kill, 
For we love still, dear—you and I. 


NELLIE FORTESCUE-HARRISON. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
LOVE BY SELECTION. 


ITH the instincts of a thorough coquette, Lady De Fochsey 
slightly slackened her horse’s speed, as she overtook Lord Lit- 
telbrane. If he wished to join her, he should have the opportunity. 
Thus thinking, she favoured him to one of her sweetest smiles. It 
was by no means the first time she had smiled upon him; but 
she told herself that random smiles were like air-wafted seeds, 
there was always a chance of their bringing forth fruit. 

So she smiled on and on, with all a woman’s perseverance, and 
with all a woman’s resolution to turn failure into success. This 
man’s impenetrability had piqued her, otherwise she would never 
have troubled her head about him. He was far too stiff and 
solemn for her taste. She liked people who could tell a good 
story, who could appreciate one when they heard it, and who didn’t 
mind calling a spade, a spade. Now, with his lordship, it had to 
be termed a “ trowel,” or else an “implement for digging the 
earth.” She liked fun and gaiety and amusement, whereas all he 
seemed to think about were the “ proprieties.” 

And she was sick to death of them; they had been dinned into 
her ears ever since her girlhood, and Sir Jonathan, in his time, had 
frequently waxed eloquent on the subject. 

Lady De Fochsey was a woman to whom admiration was as the 
breath of life. But she possessed a certain amount of worldly 
sharpness, and had long since come to the conclusion that the 
best way of attracting men was by amusing them; and if you 
amused them, it did not do to be too particular either in your 
manners or your conversation. She had not a very exalted idea 
of the male sex, nevertheless she could not do without masculine 
society, and often weakened her own self-respect in the efforts 
she made to prove agreeable. She could no more help casting an 
inviting glance at Lord Littelbrane than she could help being a 
social butterfly. That glance seemed to say, “Oh! do come and 
talk to poor little me. For goodness sake, don’t be so stand-off.” 
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Had it not been for his lordship’s late feeling of desolation, he 
might not have construed the look in this manner, but big with 
his resolution of committing matrimony, he was more amenable 
to feminine influences. Therefore he responded to Lady De 
Fochsey’s pretty smile, and cantered up to her side. She imme- 
diately checked the chestnut’s speed. 

‘Good morning,” she exclaimed gaily. “I have not had an 
opportunity of exchanging a word with you all this long, long 
time. You seemed determined on ignoring my existence.” 

He reddened. His conscience pricked him more than was agree- 
able. 

“ Now that is positively unkind of you to say such a thing. Of 
course one can’t speak to everybody who comes out hunting, but 
you,” rather clumsily, “ you are different.” 

“ Ahem ! that’s a mercy : it’s gratifying to my feelings to find I 
am not included in the list of people with whom your lordship 
cannot condescend to hold converse in the hunting field.” 

‘The satire was lost upon him; he only thought her words 
showed «a very proper sense of his position and of the responsi- 
bilities entailed by it. 

“Oh! Ah! You see there are so many queer folks come out 
with these hounds that one is bound to draw the line some- 
where.” 

“Of course,” she answered with fine irony, “ still, it is pleasing 
to find you do not draw it at me, as I began to suspect. One has 
feelings, you know,” shooting a languishing glance at him, “ even 
although one 7s only a woman.” 

* T have feelings too,” he said solemnly, looking as grave as an 
undertaker. 

“ I’m delighted to hear it, my lord. Upon my word, there have 
been times when I doubted their existence ; I should think they 
were very uncomfortable ones, judging from your manner.” 

“They are rather,” he admitted, relapsing into silence. He 
did not wish to do anything precipitate, and he thought he had 
gone far enough on that tack forthe present. There were just one 
or two little points which he wanted to ascertain before committing 
himself. Was shea flirt, was she the least bit “ loud,” and was that 
pretty waist of hers produced by tight-lacing, or merely the result 
of naturalslimness? He set his face against women compressing 
this particular portion of their body unduly. It was detrimental 
to the future race. When he married, he intended to marry with 
one given object in view. On that point he was quite determined. 
Nothing else could have induced him to sacrifice his bachelor 
independence. At forty-six men are apt to regard matrimony as 
a dubious pleasure; they have become too selfish and too con- 
firmed in their own habits. 

But in spite of her companion’s taciturnity, Lady De Fochsey 
had no intention of allowing their interview thus soon to come to 
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an end. So good a chance of inserting the thin end of the wedge 
might not occur again for a long time. If he would not talk on 
one subject she would try another, a very harmless and innocent 
one, that could not possibly frighten him. Perhaps she had been 
a little—just a little—too sarcastic, only she did so long to give him 
a good shake, and put some life and naughtiness into him. He 
was so frightfully slow and heavy, and yet did not seem to have 
the least idea of the fact. 

“Dear me!” she exclaimed, reining in her horse, with a gesture 
of feminine exhaustion. “ What a terribly long jog! How much 
further is it to the covert ? ” 

She thought it well to ascertain what time was likely to be 
accorded her, so as to make a satisfactory disposition of her forces. 

“ Only about a quarter of a mile,” he answered, taking stock of 
the width of her chest and the symmetry of her limbs. A narrow- 
chested woman would not have met with his approbation. 

‘‘ What a comfort. That’s the most cheering piece of news I’ve 
heard for a long time.” 

“ Are you tired, Lady De Fochsey?” 

“ Dreadfully so; Burnett has been going at such a tremendous 
pace, I can’t think what has made him in so great a hurry. Poor 
little Mayfly,” bending forward and patting her horse’s neck, “ is 
quite hot.” ; 

«‘ And her mistress ?” 

‘“‘ Her mistress is hot too.” 

“ Why don’t you walk a little, and take a rest ?” he suggested. 

“ T can’t, I should be left alone, all by myself, miles away from 
everybody.” 

“ Not if you will let me stay with you.” 

She turned her blue eyes full upon him. She had never 
noticed before, how weak and watery his colourless ones were, but 
she softened her voice, and said caressingly : 

“You! Oh! Lord Littelbrane; you can’t be in earnest, 
surely ?” 

“ Yes,” he rejoined, growing bolder. “ Why not me as well as 
another ?” and the warm blood rushed up into his faded face, giv- 
ing it quite an animated expression. 

Again she smiled ; this time with conscious triumph. Her theory 
of the seedling had proved correct. A clever woman has only to 
bide her time, and there are very few men who will escape her. If 
she has good looks as well, then she can count almost surely on 
the result. 

“ You—you are very kind,” she said coyly. 

“TI think you might trust me a little bit,” he said, dropping his 
voice. 

But this was too much for her ladyship’s sense of the ridiculous. 


She laughed out loud. 
“ T have trusted you, Lord Littelbrane, I have trusted you for 
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the last three years, and hunted regularly with these hounds. 
Only—” checking herself abruptly. 

“Go on,” he said impatiently. “Only what?” 

“ Must I tell you?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then,” raising her limpid blue eyes reproachfully to his, “ you 
have never displayed the slightest wish for me to place faith in 
you until to-day. I have trusted you enormously, but always— 
from a distance.” 

He felt flattered. He was not sharp-witted enough to detect 
the fine sting of irony present in even her prettiest speeches; at 
all events, he chose only to extract the honey. 

‘‘ Lady De Fochsey, ” he said, with considerable agitation, will 
you promise me something ? ” 

“What is it, my lord? A wise woman never makes rash 
promises. She listens first, and promises afterwards.” 

“ Promise that you will trust me from a distance no longer.” 

She hesitated a moment. Just a pretty little feminine hesi- 
tation, calculated to make him more eager. Then, with another 
swift upward look of the blue eyes, she said demurely : 

“Tt is for you, not me, to decide the distance. You can hardly 
expect me to make the first advances. Remember, that for these 
three long years, I have always been under the impression you did 
not like me.” 

Never had Lady De Fochsey appeared to greater advantage than 
when she uttered these words. The air and exercise had brought a 
rosy flush to her cheeks. Her eyes sparkled with fun, triumph, and 
excitement, and her neat, upright figure, with its perfectly fitting 
scarlet coat, swayed voluptuously to and fro, yielding to every 
movement of her horse. What matter that the captivating golden 
fringe, which peeped from beneath her hat, was false; or that she 
was suffering agonies from the pretty little patent leather boot dis- 
played with such extreme liberality? The soul knoweth its own 
bitterness, and Lord Littelbrane knew nothing of these things. 
He saw her only as she appeared to the outside world, not as she 
was and felt to herself. 

“Me! Dislike you!” he stammered, beginning to wonder at 
his own indifference. ‘ How could you have entertained so pre- 
posterous an idea?” 

“TI did not know —I—I thought you tried to avoid 
me.” 

“Pure imagination, my dear lady. The fact of the matter is, 
that in my position, as master of hounds, it does not do for me to 
display any active preferences out hunting.” 

“You have certainly succeeded in concealing them admirably,” 
she interrupted, her love of fun getting the better of her prudence. 
** No one could possibly have suspected that you entertained any 
In fact your avoidance of womankind was almost marked.” 
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*T don’t profess to be what is called a lady’s man,” he said, not 
without a touch of pride. 

“ And I am sure that nobody would accuse you of being one,” 
she retorted in her most agagante manner. 

* But,” he went on, blushing up to the very roots of his hair, 
*‘T have always admired you. Always,” emphatically. “ From the 
very first.” 

She burst into a peal of silvery laughter. 

“Oh! my lord, you do me too much honour. I am charmed to 
hear it.” And through her vain little frame shot a thrill of 
triumph. 

“’Pon my soul, it’s the truth. You're an awfully nice 
woman.” 

“In that case, you must be a very stupid man not to have found 
it out sooner.” 

“ By Jingo! I believe you are right. You think I have been 
remiss in my attentions, do you ? ” 

** J did not say so, my lord.” 

‘No, but your words implied it. Come, tell me. Have I not 
guessed pretty near the mark?” And he sidled up an inch or two 
nearer to her. It pleased his vanity to think that she had been 
hankering after him and felt hurt by his non-sociability. 

“T will not make any damaging admissions,” she responded, 
“ though perhaps,” sighing sentimentally, “ it may have occurred to 
me now and again, that you considered women out of place in the 
hunting field.” 

“I swear that I never thought any such thing. Why! Lady 
De Fochsey, I have always looked upon you as one of the chief 
ornaments of my hunt.” 

She could not suppress her mirth. It was so irresistibly funny, 
after three whole years to find him wake up all of a sudden, for 
no apparent rhyme or reason, and begin paying her a series of grave 
and elaborate compliments. 

She hardly knew whether he were in earnest or not. 

But anyway, she had not the least intention of letting him see 
how elated she felt. She was far too well versed in the ways of 
the world to jump down a man’s throat who had committed the 
heinous offence of taking such an unconscionable time in discover- 
ing her attractions. True, it was better than not finding them 
out at all, but he must be made to feel his own stupidity—the 
pleasures he had missed. 

“You will turn my head by so much adulation,” she said de- 
murely. ‘May I venture to ask when you first made the dis- 
covery of my being an ornament to your hunt? It must have been 
extremely recent.” 

Her moc¢king, airy tone disconcerted, whilst it provoked him. 
He hated “ chaff.” And across his mind dimly crept the idea that 
she was “ chaffing” him. 
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*T have stated a fact,” he said reprovingly, “ and you seem to 
doubt my word. I don’t like sceptical people.” 

* Quite right,” said her ladyship quizzingly. ‘ They are apt to 
be bores at times. Nevertheless, I do not think you need feel 
surprised at my being a little slow of belief. It has only just 
dawned upon me, that I am an ornament, at all events in your 
eyes.” 

“TI suppose you thought me blind, then?” he said somewhat 
huffily. 

“I was not quite sure. I believe I considered you blind, after 
the manner of those who won’t see. People say that is the worst 
form of any.” 

“Well, my eyes are opened at last, at any rate, and I apologize 
for all my shortcomings.” 

“ Don’t,” she said jestingly. ‘It would take you such a long 
time. Besides,” shrugging her shoulders with a coquettish gesture, 
“it really would be too absurd to apologize to me, because it has 
never entered your head to see anything to admire in me, until 
to-day.” 

Her persistent levity had the effect of making him more earnest. 

“It by no means follows that a man does not admire a woman 
because he has not the impudence to teil her so to her face,” he 
said, with some heat. 

* Don’t you think women very easily forgive that sort of impu- 
dence ?” she asked innocently. 

*‘T hardly know.” 

“Do you suppose J would not have forgiven you, Lord Littel- 
brane.” And the arrant little flirt looked wickedly round at him 
with her babyish turquoise eyes. 

* Well—perhaps you might,” he answered, beginning to feel his 
head swim, and his heart beat with a strange and unaccustomed 
sensation. 

“Then why didn’t you tell me?” 

This was a regular “ poser,” and he took some time before making 
any answer. At length he said, with a return to his serious 
manner : 

“JT could tell you a good many things if I chose.” And he 
stared straight out over his horse’s ears, as if afraid to encounter 
another glance so full of temptation as the last. 

“Do,” she said persuasively. ‘ I’m all curiosity.” 

He looked undecidedly at her for a second, then turned his head 
away. 

‘‘ Perhaps I may some day,” he responded with growing solemnity, 
for the immense gravity of the step he had in contemplation 
weighed upon his spirit like a ton of iron. 

If he married, it was from a sense of duty alone, not to gratify 
his personal inclinations. He was bound to commit matrimony 
sooner or later, and the lady of his choice was equally bound to be 
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young, healthy and well-bred, in order to bring into the world a 
desirable number of little Littelbranes. Selection was a thing 
he had not studied very deeply, but he opined that it should 
certainly be exercised amongst people in exalted spheres. His 
own, he considered a very exalted sphere ; and therefore the mother 
of the future heir of Littelbrane Castle was a being not to be chosen 
from the low standard of human passion, but from the far nobler 
and loftier one of the influences she was likely to bring to bear 
upon posterity. 

Keeping this laudable object steadily in view, Lord Littelbrane 
had slowly come to the conclusion that amongst all the ladies of 
his acquaintance, Lady De Fochsey best fulfilled the necessary 
conditions. 

Eight-and-twenty was an excellent age. Neither too young nor 
yet too old. The only thing that distressed him, was that she had 
had no family by her first husband. But then her married life had 
been short, and Sir Jonathan very ailing and infirm. 

Such were his reflections, as, fatigued by the magnitude of the 
conversational effort already made, he once more relapsed into 
silence. But he little knew the daring aggressive nature of the 
woman with whom he had to deal. Lady De Fochsey had long 
since recognized him as one of those men who must be “ talked 
to.” She found it up hill work, but much practice had rendered 
her equal to the occasion. 

“A penny for your thoughts!” she exclaimed, after a prolonged 
pause, during which she had been stealthily studying her com- 
panion’s face, and thinking how terribly vapid and dull its owner 
was. He started and turned red at being thus attacked. 

“ At that particular moment I was wondering whether you ever 
felt lonely,” he said simply. 

She forgave him his stupidity, since she had been occupying 
his brain. 

“ Sometimes,” she said, putting on a pensive air. “ But why 
do you ask. Do you?” 

“ Frightfully, since poor dear Harry died. I don’t know that I 
can go on living by myself much longer. I begin to want a 
companion very badly indeed. 

Lady De Fochsey was an audacious little person, and had the 
gift of saying the boldest things in the most innocent and artless 
of manners. 

“If that is so, Lord Littelbrane, why on earth do you not get 
married? Everybody says that you ought to.” 

“ Do they ?” he inquired, flushing crimson. 

“ Yes, everybody. Is there no one you like well enough to 
make your wife ? ” 

“Yes,” he said slowly. “ I—I—think—there—is.” 

“Ah! I thought so. And pray, who may the lucky lady be?” 

Something in the expression of his countenance made her 
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heart palpitate. A strange thought flashed through her mind. 
A thought full of gratified vanity, but without one particle of 
sentiment in its composition. 

He turned quite pale, opened his lips as if to say something, 
when alas! alas! a loud tally-ho came ringing through the air. 

In another moment they were engulfed by a galloping crowd, 
and borne far apart. 

“‘ Was there everanything so provoking ?” said Lady De Fochsey 
to herself. “Ido believe he meant to propose. And oh, what 
fun it would have been, and what a feather in my cap!” 

As for Lord Littelbrane, the perspiration had gathered in great 
beads upon his noble brow. He wiped it hastily away, and uttered 
a sigh which seemed torn from the very depths of his being. 

“ By jove!” he muttered, “ making love is awful work, worse 
even than I thought. It would have been all over with me in 
another minute. I was going ahead so deuced fast.” Then he 
shook his head, and murmured disapprovingly: “ Too fast—-too 
fast by a great deal. It’s just as well that fox went away when he 
did. Now I can take another week or two to make up my mind, 
and think the matter over.” 

He had no doubts about Lady De Fochsey. It never occurred 
to him to imagine that if he condescended to ask, she was not 
prepared to accept with pleasure. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HE WON’T FACE WATER. 


ALTHOUGH it was now nearly three o'clock, and sportsmen had 
already indulged in one good gallop, it had by no means abated 
their keenness. After the long summer’s inactivity, they were full 
of ardour, which even the blindness of the country could not keep 
in check. 

They were just as eager to pursue this second fox as they 
had been the first, and he took them along at a very fair pace ; 
though after the first ten minutes were over he showed himself 
in his true colours, and turned out a faint-hearted, twisty brute. 
This fact, however, did not in the least detract from Bob’s pleasure. 
He was far too much of a novice at the game to care whether 
hounds ran straight, or round and round ina ring. It was all the 
same to him, as long as they kept moving on, and he could get 
plenty of jumping. The jumping, indeed, constituted his chief 
delight. He thought far more of it than of fox and hounds. 
They were quite subordinate considerations, as compared with the 
glorious and intoxicating sensation of feeling yourself up in the 
air and never knowing in exactly what fashion you would 
descend to the earth. There was an element of danger in the 
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whole business which gave it a specialcharm. One moment your 
heart: was in your mouth ; the next, words failed to express the 
sudden elation which tock possession of every faculty, and made the 
pulses thrill with ecstasy. But The Swell and his rider were 
no longer so exactly of the same mind as they had been earlier 
in the day. 

That fastidious animal began to consider that his powers had 
been quite sufficiently exerted. He was too wise and old a 
hunter to love jumping for jumping’s sake. He looked upon 
every unnecessary leap as an indignity to his understanding, and 
grew more and more sulky in consequence. 

His late master had almost invariably ridden him first horse, 
and sent him home early. He could not see the fun of being 
kept out so long, and hankered after his comforting warm mash 
and good old oats. His buoyancy and spirits departed. It was 
almost with a feeling of resentment that he turned his head away 
from home, and for the second time joined in the chase. His ill- 
humour soon became evident. He no longer fenced as faultlessly 
as in the morning. One or two places he negotiated quite 
slovenly, crashing right in amongst the thorns and binders with 
his hind-legs. 

So badly indeed did he behave, that Bob, as he sailed down at 
a big hedge, newly plashed with a very blind ditch on the near 
side, into which all the lopped off twigs had been cast, deemed it 
advisable to rouse him up a little bit. The Swell resented the 
process and the manner in which it was done. He missed those 
subtle touches of hand and heel to which he was accustomed. 
His mouth was fine and very sensitive. 

Bob gave it a job, and the horse immediately tossed up his 
head, with the result that he almost put both fore-feet into the 
ditch, and only. succeeded in getting over with a desperate 
flounder, which landed him on his knees. 

Crack, crack, rang an awful report in Bob’s ears as he was jerked 
violently forwards, and then nearly as violently back, whilst The 
Swell righted himself, grunting with terror and indignation. 
His unhappy rider knew what had happened He needed not to 
be told. The disaster which he feared, with almost morbid fear, 
had taken place at last. He glanced hurriedly at his nether 
limbs. 

Yes, there they were! Those two abominable elastic straps, 
dangling down about a quarter of a yard in length, from the hem 
of his trousers. One of them had even a little square bit of 
cloth still sticking to it, which proved that the wrench must have 
been considerable. An unutterable horror seized him. A kind 
of sinking shame. And yet he did not realize the full extent 
of his misfortunes until he had galloped half way across a fifty 


acre field. 
Then he began to feel odious and horrible sensations of dis- 
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comfort. They seemed to come creeping slowly, slowly upward 
and to run all along his spine. Warm as he was, a shudder 
passed through his frame. He tried not to look downwards, 
but a species of fascination forced him to do so. 

Unhappy young man! The man who had fancied himself 
superior to clothes, and who affected to despise boots and breeches. 
What did he see, you ask ? 

He saw two inches of white leg—disgustingly white, that made 
the matter so much worse—fully exposed to public vision ; whilst 
his stockings had wriggled themselves into the heels of his boots, 
and his trousers were up to his knees. Pitiable spectacle! With 
the agony of desperation, he tried to pull the one up and the 
other down. It afforded only temporary relief. The wretched 
things would not stop in their place. And all this time hounds 
were running well, even if not at a furious pace. Had there been 
a gate close by he would have hailed it with joy, and hidden his 
diminished head amongst the roadsters. But there was none. 
For once Stiffshire failed to supply the desired commodity. He 
must go on riding, and he must go on jumping, whether he liked 
it or not. 

Overwhelmed with confusion, all of a sudden he heard a loud 
guffaw. Turning sharply round in the saddle, he perceived, care- 
fully crawling through a handy gap, no less a person than his old 
antagonist, General Prosieboy. That man seemed to have a 
knack of turning up on every occasion, just when he was least 
wanted. At the present moment he was evidently gloating over 
Bob’s discomfiture. His fat old sides literally shook with 
laughter, whilst his face assumed a deeper and more purple hue 
than its wont. Perhaps Bob was unreasonable; but the sight of 
that old gentleman simply maddened him. It seemed to set every 
nerve quivering and throbbing, and added a thousand times to his 
distress. He would have given a hundred pounds at that moment 
to have been able to punch General Prosieboy’s head. There 
was a murderous instinct within him, which, if not quelled, might 
lead to terrible results. 

Clapping spurs into The Swell he fled precipitately, as the only 
way of escaping from his tormentor. 

But whither ? 

He did not think—he did not care, so long as he was somewhere 
near the hounds, and away from the rest of the field. 

For five whole minutes he rode like a madman ; cramming his 
horse at all sorts of break-neck places, now crashing into a bull- 
finch, anon scrambling over fences, again smashing recklessly 
through timber. The Swell had never been so utterly amazed 
and disgusted in the whole course of his career. His legs were 
like a pincushion. They were stuck full of thorns, his sides were 
dark with crimson gore, and a long red scratch disfigured the stifle 
of his near hind leg. To look at him, he might have been a 
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miserable hireling, whose rider was bent on having his two guineas’ 
worth to the very last farthing. 

Presently Bob grew calmer. For a hasty backward glance had 
shown him that not a soul was following in his footsteps. All he 
wanted was to get away from the crowd, and to escape their gibes 
and jeers. 

But before long, his thoughts took a different turn. He began 
to imagine that he was entirely alone with hounds. It never 
struck him to look to the right or to the left. His eyes were fixed 
on the light vanishing sterns ahead. Even the recollection of 
those two white legs faded from his mind, erased by the imaginary 
glories of his position. Neither was excitement wanting. For 
none can be greater than that of riding a well-nigh beaten horse 
at a succession of big fences, and counting surely on a fall at each 
one. A man’s courage is severely tested then—more perhaps than 
at any other time. 

With all his good qualities, The Swell was not a bond fide 
stayer. 

He could live through a really fast run, first thing in the morn- 
ing when he came out fresh and well, but although it might take 
some time to discover the fact, he was a cur at heart. For if he 
once got ever so little pumped, he never came again that day 
The morning gallop had stretched his girths quite as much as he 
deemed fit. After five and thirty to forty minutes, a twenty- 
pound screw would have carried a man almost as well to hounds 
for the remainder of the afternoon. 

Besides which natural idiosyncrasies, he had not been out 
hunting this season and was a little short of condition, like most 
gentlemen’s horses early in November. Bob, however, was not 
sufficiently experienced to take these things into consideration. 
He had a good deal to learn yet, before becoming a finished, cross- 
country performer. The number of jumps you have jumped, does 
not constitute the sole glory of fox-hunting, as before long he was 
destined to discover. Wise is he, who, nursing his horse, looks 
upon leaping simply as a means to an end. 

All of a sudden, straight in front of him, Bob saw the gleam of 
water peeping coldly out from amongst a fringe of low, stunted 
willows. As he did so, Matthews’ words recurred to him: “* He 
has but one fault, sir. He won’t face water.” 

But he—Bob—was in that state of sur-excitation, when he 
flattered himself that a really resolute person on The Swell’s back 
was bound to make all the difference. Because a horse refused to 
look at a brook with one man, he might be persuaded or forced to 
have it with another. Anyhow, he would not show the white 
feather, even although he believed there was no one to see what 
he was about. But his own self-respect shrank from the idea of 
“funking.” Physical cowardice inspired him with a supreme 
contempt. As for the hounds—well, he forgot to notice whether 
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they had actually crossed the brook or not. -He thought they were 
going to, and that was enough. He never observed how old True- 
tongue paused on the very brink, and then feathered along the side. 
Instead of closely watching her movements, he caught his horse 
by the head, and drove him at the water, just as hard as ever he 
could. 

To his surprise, he found on approaching the brook, that it was 
bigger than he had suspected. Should that alter his determina- 
tion? Certainly not. 

He raised his whip hand. The Swell swerved away from it; 
and then—oh, horror! he felt him begin to collapse under him. 
He dug the spurs into the poor beast’s sides and kept him as 
straight as he could. He held him in such an iron grasp, that 
he thought the horse was bound to make a bid for it. Not he! 

In the very last stride, The Swell stopped dead short, stretched 
out his neck, lowered his head and gazed in mute obstinacy at the 
dark depths beneath him. He knew what they felt like. He had 
tried them once, long ago in his early youth, and had made a 
mental resolve never, by any chance, to renew their acquaintance. 
Some might like cold water. He did not approve of it. The dry 
system appeared to him to possess insuperable advantages. 
And Bob? the rash youth who thought his will was stronger than 
that of the animal he bestrode, and who did not know that a horse, 
when he is in earnest, can defy any man ever born! Well, Bob 
simply flew over his head, like an arrow shot from a bow, and 
descended plump into the midst of the stream. It was awfully 
deep! He went right down to the bottom, rolled about in the 
soft mud, and imbibed more water than he had ever done before 
or hoped to do again. Gasping and spluttering, he rose to the 
surface, making frantic endeavours to regain his footing. Roars 
of laughter greeted his reappearance—real, unfeigned, hearty 
laughter. 

It seemed to him, in that never-to-be-forgotten moment, which 
crowned all his previous mishaps, as if the whole of the Morbey 
Anstead Field were congregated on the banks of this fatal brook, 
and were unanimous in regarding his involuntary immersion as a 
most excellent joke. If he could have felt any sensations of heat, 
he would have grown hot with indignation. Even The Swell 
turned his full blue eye upon him with an air of amiable triumph, 
which seemed to say: “ Ah! you would have done much better to 
have taken my advice.” 

It was a terrible thing, having to scramble out on to terra firma 
before all those laughing faces. Nobody appeared to possess the 
least instinct of pity. Even Lady De Fochsey, his quondam ally, 
was smiling broadly and was evidently greatly amused. - 

Poor Bob stood and shook himself like a Newfoundland dog. 
The water poured from his ears and saturated clothes. The glory 
of the day had departed. The sky had clouded over, a cold wind 
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had arisen which whistled across the uplands. He felt chilled to 
the bone. And then, all at once, a gruff voice from amongst the 
crowd said : 

“I say, young fellow, how are the legs? They look whiter than 
ever after getting such a real good washing. It will save your 
soap, anyway.” 

This sally was received with much tittering and applause. 

Bob could have sworn the voice belonged to General Prosieboy, 
but he failed to perceive that gentleman’s whereabouts. Perhaps 
it was lucky for his grey hairs. It is the last straw which breaks 
the camel’s back. 

Bob had endured a good deal, on this memorable day, from the 
hands of the Mutual Adorationites! He now felt as if he could 
endure no more. His wet clothes clung heavily about him, and 
weighed like a ton. Without saying a word, he clambered 
laboriously up into the saddle, and rode straight off in the 
direction of home. Any temporary feeling of elation had been 
destroyed by his cold bath. A more crestfallen, dejected and 
miserable young man, it would have been impossible to find in 
all Her Majesty’s possessions. Just when he was particularly 
anxious to make a favourable début in the hunting field, he 
had contrived to tumble off and provide amusement for every one 
present. The tears almost started to hiseyes. He felt so bitterly 
humiliated. Swearing was not a habit he greatly approved of, 
but oh! how he swore at those “confounded” straps, which, 
rightly or wrongly, he looked upon as the chief cause of his 


disasters. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE PLEASURES OF HUNTING. 


As soon as he succeeded in reaching the first road, Bob set off at 
a swinging trot. His teeth were chattering, and his limbs frozen. 
To make matters worse, the wind increased, till it seemed to blow 
through his clothes as if they were paper, and chilled the very 
marrow in his bones. Under these circumstances, it was perhaps 
excusable that he displayed but little regard for The Swell’s 
fore-legs, and went pounding along at a tremendous pace. After 
he had gone about a couple of miles, he saw a poor old labourer 
engaged in the tedious task of breaking stones by the road-side. 
Then for the first time it occurred to him, that for aught he 
knew, he might be going wrong, since he was by no means sure of 
the way. Therefore, checking his tired horse, he asked: “Is this 
right for Straightem Court, my man?” 


“Yes, sir, quite right, sir,” came the reply. “ Keep straight 


on till you pass Killerton village, then turn sharp to the right, 
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through a bridle-gate, that takes you across the fields almost in to 
Straightem. It’ ull save you a couple of miles, if not more.” 

‘“‘ But how am I to find the bridle-gate ?” inquired Bob, intent 
on making sure of his directions. 

“You can’t possibly mistake it, sir, because there’s a sign-post 
within five yards.” 

Moved to compassion by the feeble old man’s shrunken frame, 
hollow cheeks and half-starved appearance, Bob fumbled in his 
waistcoat pocket until he found a shilling. 

“Thank you,” he said kindly. “There—take this. I have 
no doubt that it will do you a great deal more good than it will 
me.” 

The recipient’s blessings followed him as he rode away, and for a 
few minutes he reflected gravely on the miserable condition of an 
honest man like the one he had just left, when age and infirmity 
combined to render the struggle against poverty more and more 
difficult. What could life mean to him? Only a weary, weary 
warring against cold and wind and rain; against hunger and 
fatigue; without amusement, without pleasure; without comfort 
of any sort. A dreary existence at best, but rendered a thousand 
times more so by failing health, and the pains of a poor, worn-out 
old body. The body! Ah! what a drag and torment it was to 
human beings! If only they could rise above it! And yet evena 
simple toothache could dethrone the greatest genius from its seat. 
Brain, psychic foree: of what did they avail, when Pain could 
lay them in the dust so easily and ride triumphant over them ? 
Their very defeat only served to prove the weakness and mortality 
of man. 

But Bob’s meditations were cut short bya fresh calamity. The 
road had been newly mended and was covered with stones. 
The Swell toed them with the carelessness of a weary animal. 
Suddenly he trod on a loose flint, and immediately afterwards 
went dead lame. So lame indeed that trotting was out of the 
question. It was as much as he could do to walk. 

Bob’s star was clearly not in the ascendant to-day. He thought 
that he had already reached the limits of his ill-luck. He found 
there was still a margin which had not entered into his calcula- 
tions. The Swell’s small ears now bobbed up and down with 
torturing irregularity. They made him feel like a monster of 
cruelty. 

Dismounting, he proceeded to examine the poor beast’s foot, 
but could perceive nothing to account for his sudden lameness, 
In truth, it would have taken a pretty powerful magnifying glass 
to have detected that small, sharp piece of granite, which having 
penetrated the frog, was causing such exquisite agony. 

Being now forced to travel at a foot’s pace, Bob considered it 
was warmer walking than riding, besides he could not help being 
sorry for the unhappy animal, whose appearance had undergone 
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such a total transformation since he sallied forth in the morning, 
champing at his bit, arching his glossy neck and playfully 
whisking his tail. There was not a symptom of light-heartedness 
left now. 

The unfortunate Swell no longer merited the name. Anything 
less like an equine dandy could not have been imagined. His 
sleek bay coat was hard and white with dry perspiration, his sides 
were disfigured by spur marks, his legs incrusted with mud; 
whilst his eye wore a dull, glazy look, which told of physical 
discomfort. If to him had been given the gift of speech, he would 
probably have said: “ My master may be ‘plucky,’ but never let 
me see him again—never let me have anything more to do with 
him. He has ridden my tail off.” 

Bob trudged sturdily on, till at length he reached Killerton 
village, and the bridle-gate beyond. Then, when once more a 
vista of green fields refreshed his eyes, he remounted, thinking 
that the probabilities were The Swell would go less tender on 
the soft, springy grass. 

In this supposition he was correct, nevertheless it was a weary 
ride home, cold and slow and miserable. The sort of ride which 
effectually obliterates any pleasant impressions left by the day’s 
sport, and which makes a man begin to ask himself whether fox- 
hunting repays the many disappointments and discomforts that 
must necessarily come in its train. 

It was a bad thing for Bob, on his very first acquaintance with 
the noble pastime, to have arrived at such a stage, but, as before 
stated, physical misery soon makes a different creature of man, 
and quickly subdues him. 

Our hero followed the track as well as he could, and his spirits 
slightly revived. But after a time, the path disappeared, 
swallowed up in a sea of grass, and then he had to trust entirely 
to his bump of locality—a bump which he did not possess in as 
large a degree as might have been expected. 

Besides, it is by no means an easy thing to thread one’s way 
through a series of narrow gates, in an entirely new country. 
These huge uninhabited pastures, for which Stiffshire is celebrated 
all over the hunting world, and which constitute its glory and its 
renown, are desolate in the extreme. You may go for miles and 
miles without meeting anything but herds of grazing cattle, 
woolly sheep, and an occasional rough young colt. The cloud- 
shadows race across these vast stretches of undulating verdure, 
and the wind sweeps over them at its icy will. There are scarcely 
any trees to break its fury. Only a few isolated specimens in the 
hedgerows, which rear their gaunt, stunted arms to the dull sky, 
as if imploring that their lives may be granted them. Here and 
there a great black bullfinch, situated on the summit of some 
rising hill, lies like a long dark wall against the grey horizon. A 
magpie flits across the path. Intersected lines of fences break 
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up the green, rendering it yet more vivid—and this is Stiffshire. 
Lonely, silent, sullen, undecked by the beauties of Nature, yet 
withal not destitute of a certain grandeur, born of her vastness 
and her desolation. A solitary country, that after a time possesses 
a kind of weird charm for the solitary soul that walks the earth 
alone. Bob looked about him. Far as eye could reach, not a 
human habitation was within vision. He began to experience 
fresh misgivings as to the route. Sometimes the fields were 
so large that they had two or three gates, and then he was 
just obliged to guess at the most likely one. But he might have 
gone wrong a dozen times over, and as the afternoon advanced, 
would have been many degrees easier in his mind, could he 
but have reached a road. Many and many a time did he regret 
having left one. He would not have grudged the greater dis- 
tance, for the sense of extra security conferred. Already it 
seemed to him as if he had been hours on his way. 

All of a sudden, just when he was settling down into a state of 
melancholy resignation, he perceived a brand new gate, painted 
white, about fifty yards ahead. And through the bars of this 
gate, he saw the moist road glimmering, as the young crescent 
moon, high up aloft, reflected her pallid face in a little pool of 
water. Joyfully he hastened his steps, whilst even The Swell 
pricked his ears, and seemed to know he was nearing home. 

Bob stretched out his arm, and tried to lift up the latch with 
the crook of his hunting crop. It was secured by some new- 
fangled process which he did not understand, and yielded not an 
inch. He made another essay with the same result, another and 
yet another. Then The Swell grew impatient, and pushed 
heavily against the barrier with his strong chest. Finding it still 
closed, he lurched away from it in disgust, as much as to say, 
* It is for you to open this, not me. I’ve done my best, now you 
do yours.” 

Bob did all he could to coax him up to the gate again. He 
tried patting, he tried speaking, he tried spurring. But the horse 
refused with all the obstinacy of which brute nature is capable. 
In little, as in big things, The Swell would try once, but never 
more often. He was like some men and many women—easily 
disheartened by failure, and let failure conquer him, instead of 
he conquering failure. 

This delay proved most vexatious. For when you have been 
immersed in a brook, on a cold November afternoon, every minute 
appears of consequence. Your whole soul hankers after warmth, 
and a dry change of clothes. There was nothing for it, however, 
but to get off. Bob did so, and throwing the reins over his bridle 
arm, proceeded to ascertain why this particular gate was unlike 
all other gates, and refused to allow itself to be opened. 

But heaving, pushing, lifting—all proved useless. At the end 
of five minutes he was in despair. Finally he put his shoulder to 
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the refractory bars, and tried to break them down by main force. 
He was a strong, athletic young fellow, six feet in height, and 
broad of chest, with muscles developed by the healthy open-air 
life he had led. But he was just as powerless against those 
strong white timbers as a child of six. He could not even bend 
them, although he put forth all his strength, and his face turned 
scarlet with exertion. 

A heavy sigh escaped from him. It acknowledged his defeat. 
Totally disconcerted, he told himself that he must retrace his 
footsteps and seek some fresh means of entering the road. He 
glanced at the fence which ran on either side of the gate. But 
it was perfectly unjumpable, and- even had it been otherwise, he 
doubted very much whether The Swell, in his present state, 
could have made an effort. He was at his wits’ end. 

And then, all at once, hope surged up into his heart. 

He heard a noise, the clatter of hoofs approaching on the hard 
macadam. Thank goodness! help was at hand. The people of 
the country would surely understand how these mysterious gates 
opened. And even if the worst came to the worst, with the aid of 
another good, strong man, he felt confident that he could break 
the wretched thing down. It would be easy to pay for the 
damages afterwards, but home, sweet home, was the chief con- 
sideration just at present. } 

Bob’s disappointment was therefore extreme, when a sharp turn 
in the road revealed a young lady, riding a smart dun cob, about 
fourteen hands high. 

Their eyes met, and she seemed immediately to guess the cause 
of his distress. She blushed a little, hesitated for a moment, and 
then pulled the dun up to a stand. 

“I see you are in difficulties,” she said, in a voice whose frank, 
straightforward tones impressed him favourably. “ Will you allow 
me to help you?” 

In his amazement at this slim, slip of a girl imagining that she 
could open a gate which had defied all his own energies, Bob did 
a very rude thing. 

He made no answer, but simply stood still, and stared at the 
fair Samaritan who thus kindly volunteered to assist him. 


(To be continued.) 
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N evening private view of Monticelli’s pictures was held by 
Messrs. Dowdeswell at their fine new galleries in Bond 
Street. This function was even a greater success than that at 
Suffolk Street last month. The galleries were very tastefully 
draped with bronze-coloured cloth, and the lights were so skilfully 
softened by means of coloured shades and a tent-like canopy sus- 
pended beneath the ceiling in the large room, that the guests 
looked their best, and, seeing that pleasant fact reflected in the 
faces of others, were consequently in the precise mood to please 
and be pleased. There was much difference of opinion about the 
French artist’s pictures—though of Italian patronymic, he was © 
born at Marseilles, and brought up in France—but no one per- 
mitted either advocacy or unbelief to lead them into any heat of 
discussion. Among the best known of the people present was 
Lady Colin Campbell, who looked magnificently handsome in a 
well-made dress of peach-coloured silk. This lady is evidently of 
Tennyson’s opinion, expressed in “ Enid”: 


‘Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old.” 


Her dresses are always not only in the newest style, but excellently 
adapted to the occasions when they are worn. Every one seemed 
to have donned the most becoming gown in their wardrobe for 
this private view with a sort of prescience that the picture-decked 
walls would form a good background, and that excursions to the 
tea room would afford opportunities for the display of prettily 
draped skirts. The Oriental Association served tea, coffee and 
other light refreshments in their own inimitable style upstairs 
among the beautiful engravings and etchings, and their daintily- 
laid and otherwise attractive buffet was tended by a group of 
pretty girls in scarlet dresses, which, had they only been supple- 
mented by scarlet caps and aprons to match, would have made an 
enchanting bit of colour among the endless harmonies in black 
and white that hung on the walls. The delicious tea they dis- 
pensed appeared to have the same effect on repartee and other 
forms of flow of soul as is generally attributed to champagne and 
kindred wines, for some of the most brilliant conversation of the 
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evening was heard in their vicinity. Here Mr. Whistler almost 
gyrated in restless vivacity, knowing everybody, and known of all; 
his cordial hand-clasp and hearty greeting endangered more than 
one lovely gown by threatening to cause its wearer to spill her 
tea. An artistic black and white dress was pronounced one 
of the successes of the evening. Mrs. Oscar Wilde looked really 
beautiful in a charming bit of millinery evoked from several yards 
of silk printed in green upon gold, and faced with green here and 
there. The authoress of “Tit for Tat” looked even more pic- 
turesque than usual, with her pretty grey hair entwined with links 
of glittering steel. Miss Fortescue’s delicately charming face 
emerged with excellent effect from a soft treble melody of 
primrose silk set to a slender bass of brown velvet. Two pretty 
sisters in flowered brocades attracted quite as many glances as the 
pictures. There was some good music—not too much; and Miss 
Alma Murray recited “The Vanished City” with all her usual 
dramatic perception and exquisite clear purity of enunciation. 

Why are not the School Board children taught elocution instead 
of some of the useless and even injurious kinds of learning forced 
upon them? Very few persons speak clearly and distinctly even 
among the educated classes, while those in lower grades hardly 
ever do so. Much irritation and annoyance is experienced owing 
to this cause, and probably ratepayers would grudge their money 
less if it were applied in teaching the pupils how to use their 
mother-tongue. 

Some London hostesses are beginning to follow the Parisian 
fashion, and receive their friends in the evening. This is, for 
many reasons, a pleasant innovation. Afternoon calls are 
responsible for quite half the colds, chills and coughs that afflict 
the mothers and daughters who make them. The warm furs are 
not wholly thrown aside, as they ought to be and as the hostess 
generally suggests that they should be, with the consequence 
that the wearers of them become over-heated, and when they 
leave, contract a perceptible chill when they get outside in the 
cold air. At evening receptions the warm coverings are all doffed, 
and dinner-gowns, tea-gowns and girlish evening dresses are 
revealed in all their daintiness. Another advantage appertaining 
to evening calls is that the masculine element is not in the 
minority, as it so painfully is in the afternoon, when men are 
unwilling to sacrifice an hour or two from their business or other 
avocations. Without any intention of flattering the already quite 
sufficiently perceptible amour propre of our male relatives and 
friends, I may admit that it is generally agreed among women 
that things are considerably pleasanter when men are present in 
any adequate proportion to the number of women. This can be 
better compassed in the evening than earlier in the day, though 
there are wives who complain that their husbands can never be 
tempted out of comfortable post-prandial siestas by the fireside in 
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favourite and too luxurious arm-chairs, either to call on abd 
or to go to the play. 

‘“‘ Partners,” at the Haymarket, is one of the plays to see just 
now. It goes much better than it did on the first night, and 
being full of human interest, it is sure to draw. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree’s impersonation of Borgfeldt has crowned his many creations 
with one which surpasses all results of previous effort. No lover 
of the drama should fail to see him in this part. Mr. Tree will 
make, nay, is making himself an enduring name, and some day, " 
when he is not too young to be acknowledged as a great actor, 
those who have missed seeing him in one of the parts by which is! 
he has so swiftly run up the ladder of fame, will regret a lost | & 
opportunity. 

Happy children now fill Covent Garden and Drury Lane to see i 
the pantomimes, and throng to Hengler’s Circus to see “ Red iF. 
Riding Hood,” beloved of our childhood. Animals always delight 
children, and here there are horses and ponies which possess 
every quality of attra tiveness that can pertain to the equine 5 
race. It is a pleasauu experience to take a child there and*® 
glance round the circle at the happy little faces, and hear the. 
merry laughter of these small patrons of what may be called the ake 
equestrian drama. 

Good news comes from Paris this month. The men-milliners 
of that city have at last resolved to make a virtue of necessity a 
and yield to the persistence of Euglishwomen in opposing the LE : 
hideous towrnwre, otherwise, dress-improver. In trained dresses £ 
it is to be absolutely dispensed with, though it is to be maintained | 
in a modified form for walking costumes. It is pleasant to see 
the thin end of the wedge inserted, proving, as it does, that 
common sense will influence even fashion itself, if only exercised 
with force and discretion. c3 / 

Cloth dresses and bonnets are the only particular specialty of 
this season’s dresses; nor need we hope for much news on this 
engrossing subject for some weeks to come. 








